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MILL-POND, SLEEPY HOLLOW, TARRYTOWN. 
Some months ago, we gave two views from this interesting 


. locality, by our artist, Mr. Miller, of New York. We now append’ 


a third one by the same gifted artist,.which we think in pictur- 
esque beauty can scarcely be surpassed, Its combination of artis - 
tic material, though simple, is none the less effective—as witness 
the noble group of trees on the left, the shadows of which encircle 
the pond, which again reflects like a mirror the foot-bridge, the 
old mill, the dwelling-house, shaded with stately trees, whilst the 
eye is carried still further away by the retiring creek, across the 
Hudson River to the distant mountains, and to finally rest only 
on those noble clouds of an afternoon sunlit sky. Such is one of 
nature’s own lovely scenes! To render the scene still more inter- 
esting, we have only to refer the reader of Washington Irving’s 


_ delightful story relative to ‘‘Sleepy Hollow,” and which has ren- 


dered the spot classic grognd. In a former number, as referred 
to above, we gave a representation of the old Dutch Charch, 


which is so intimately connected with the story referred to, and 


which still stands, as of yore, being a peculiar object of interest, 
as the oldest church in existence in the State of New York. 
Tt'wes erected, as we are told by an inscription on its time hon- 
ored front, by Vredryck Filysen (Frederick Phillips) and Cather- 
ine, his wife, in 1699. The old vane, with the initials of its foun- 
der cut out of it, yet turns upon its steeple, and in the tower hangs 
the old bell, bearing this inscription: S1. Deus Pro. Noss. 
Quis Contra. Nos. 1685. The ancient communion-table, im- 
ported from Holland, still graces the interior. ‘‘ The sequestered 
situation of the church,” says Irving, in his Legend, “seems al- 


ways to have made it the favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It | 
' ealities mpon which he has treated, treasured and classic ground. 


stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust trees and lofty elms, 
from among which its decent whitewashed walls shine modestly 
forth, like Christian purity beaming through the shades of retire- 
ment. A gentle slope descends to it from a silver sheet of water, 


bordered by high trees, between which peeps maf be caught of the | 


blue hills of the Hudson.” 
lips, as the ancient manor house of Frederic Phillips was called, 


There is a fine view of Castle Phil- 


from the circumstance of its being originally fortified against the 
Indians. It is the original of the Van Tassel mansion described 
in the Legend. At the time when we gave a view of this lovely 
spot (in No. 2 of Vol. IV, of the Pictorial), we promised, in a 
future number, further to illustrate the subject, and the picture 
which we give in the present number is in anison with the idea of 
illustrating a theme which Irving has rendered familiar upon every 
American hearthstone, as it regards locality and romantic interest. 
No man, perhaps, better than Washington Irving has understood 
from where to choose the subje*ts for his romance, and no one, 
certainly in this country has better succeeded in rendering the lo- 


If thefé is one of our readers who has not seen_Irving’s Legend 
of “ Sleepy Hollow,” there is a rare intellectual treat in store for 
him or her, in the same, a perusal of which would also greatly 
enhance the interest and value of the present beantiful and artistic 
picture given below. The sketch cannot fail to please the oye, 
while it also portrays the charms of our native scenery. 
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THE PATRIOT CRUISER. 
A Revolutionary Storp. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


[conTInvED.] 


CHAPTER 


Olivia returned the look of the young man steadily, until her: 


eyes became dim, and then she bent her head as if in deep 
thought. 

The young man started when he looked again upon Micah 
Trevett, for that individual was ashy pale, and he was trembling 
like an aspen. He caught the gaze of the youth and his daughter 
fixed upon him, and in a guick, excited tone, he bade the latter 
‘leave the room. After she had gone he turned to his visitor. 

“Do you know the contents of this letter, sir?” he asked, try- 
ing with all his power to appear calm. 

“No, sir,” returned Thayer. 

“Do you know its import ?” 

**T only know that a gentleman in London handed it to me, and 
asked me to deliver it to you.” 

“ And was it for that purpose that you came to this place ?” 

“« Partly.” 

“Then you have other busin ss in Salem.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

Trevett hesitated, and looked uneasily upon his visitor. He 
was evidently worked upon by some deep, powerful emotion. 

“ Did that man-of war put in here expressly to land you?” he 
asked, after a few moments of thought. 

“I couldn’t tell you, sir, I’m sure, whether the two ships would 
* have come-to off here or not if I had not been on board. I only 
know that I wished to be landed here, and the commodore granted 
my request.” 

“Who was the commodore ?” 

Montague.” 

Micah Trevett arose from his chair and began to pace the room. 
At length he stopped in front of the place where the young man 
sat. 

“ What is your name ?” he asked. 

“ Edward Thayer.” 

Trevett looked hard at the youth, and again he crossed the 
room. When he came back again, he sat down. 

“Look ye, sir,” he said, in a quick, excited tone, “‘ do you know 
one idea that this letter contains ?” 

“Why do you ask me that question again ?” returned the young 
man, with considerable severity. 

“Because I would have some explanation from you, if you 
could give it.” 

“ Then I fear you will not get it, for I know nothing of it ” 

“ Neither do I,” said the old man, as he folded the letter and 
placed it in his bosom ; “I know nothing of it. Either they have 
mistaken the man, or else—” 

“QO, sir,” interrupted Edward, ‘‘if you think the letter was 
not intended for you, I will take it again. 1 will take it, sir, if 
there has been a mistake.” 

“No, no,” quickly returned the old man, at the same time 
placing his hand upon his bosom, as if to assure himself that he 

_ had not lost the missive. ‘“‘I think the letter was intended for 
me, but yet I am unable to analyze its meaning. Why have you 
not left it before ?” 

“‘ Because I had not found you out.” 

Again Trevett gazed into his visitor’s face, and he could not fail 
to detect the look of contempt that rested there. He was sure that 
he was not mistaken in the nature of the look, but the assurance 
did not serve to make him any more easy. Thayer guessed what 
was passing in the old man’s mind, and without further remark he 
arose from his chair. 

“ think I will take my leave,” he said, as he buttoned up his 
coat. 

“Where do you stop?’ asked Trevett, as he, too, arose from 
his chair. 

“T am stopping at Pollock’s inn, at present.” 

“ Then I shall know where to find you, if I wish to see you.” 

Micah Trevett conducted the young man to the door, and after 
his visitor had gone, he returned and sank down into his chair. 
For a long time he sat there and gazed into the fire. Deep shad- 
ows flitted across his countenance, and in every look he plainly 
showed that he was tortured by some agonizing thought. 

*‘ By heavens !” he uttered, starting up from his seat, “‘I’ll not 

ust that man. He knows more than he chooses to reveal. He 

h 

“It was a stunning thought that at that moment flashed across 
the old man’s mind, and with a tottering step he went back to his 
chair, where he bowed his head upon his hands, and thought deeply 

and long. At length he raised his head and looked about him. 
His face was pale as marble, his features were rigid, and his eyes 
were fixed and glassy. Again he opened the letter and read its 
contents. ‘The pallor of his face gave place to a deep inch, and 
his hands were clutched. 

. “ Ti know him !” he gasped, as he thrust the now crumpled letter 
back into his bosom. ‘I'll know him! By my soul’s redemption, 
T’liknow him. Zhe game shall not-be won from me now !”” 

Micah Trevett looked terrible now ;—he looked like one who 
enters a list where either himself, or another, musi die. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SOUL-BARTER. 


Ow the next morning after Edward Thayer’s visit, Mr. Trevett 
met his daughter in the sitting room. His face still looked pale, 
and his brow was dark and contracted; his whole appearance 
showing pretty plainly that he had not slept much during the 
night. He met the maiden’s look with a troubled expression, and 
when she bade him good morning he returned her no answer. He 
went and stood with his back to the fire, and gazed down upon 
the carpet. At length he raised his eyes to the face of his child. 

“ Olivia,” he said, ‘do you know that young man who was 
here last night with that letter ?” 

“No, sir,” returned she, gazing carefully into the old man’s face. 

“Don’t you remember ever to have seen him before ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Is there nothing about his countenance that looks familiar to 

“ Not that I know of. I surely did not notice any such.” 

Micah Trevett eyed his daughter sharply for several moments, 
and then he turned away towards the door, and took his hat. 

“ Breakfast is almost ready,” said Olivia, as she saw that her 
father was preparing to go out. 

“Never mind,” returned the old man ; “ you may eat when you 
get ready ; I may not be back in season.” 

He spoke in a husky tone, and his hand shook when he laid it 
upon the door latch, In the hall he put on his over-coat, and then 
started out into the street. The air was biting cold, but the old 
man noticed it not. He moved on with a quick, nervous step, 
and when he reached Pollock’s inn he stopped and tried to look 
through the windows of the bar-room, but the thickly gathered 
frost prevented him. He stopped upon the door-step a few mo- 
ments, irresolute, but at length he gathered resolution and went in. 
He felt relieved when he entered the bar-room to find no one there 
but a boy, the rest of the people having gone to breakfast. He 
called for spirits, and having drank nearly a tumbler-ful, he turned 
towards the small desk where lay the register of the inn. He 
opened it and looked over its contents until his eyes rested upon 
the name of Edward Thayer. With a trembling hand the old 
man shut the book, and then hastened away. Several times he 
stopped and gazed down upon the snow-crust, and then kept on 
again. In this way he walked until he reached the outskirts of the 
town towards Danvers. Here, situated at a little distance from 
the road, was a small hut among ihe bushes, with a beaten foot- 
path leading to it. Towards this hut Trevett took his way, and 
having reached the door he gave a rap. 

“ Who’s there ?” cried a voice from within. 

“ A friend,” returned Trevett. 

“« Av,—that’s a very easy word to speak,” came from the per- 
son inside; “ but it don’t often mean much. Who are you?” 

“ Micah Trevett.” 

“Aha! All alone ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

In a moment more the door was opened, and the old man was 
admitted. The individual whom we thus find was a peculiar look- 
ing being. He was a short, thick-set man, somewhere about forty 
years of age, and of that peculiar cast of countenance where 
character is not easily read. He looked shrewd, and if he was a 
villain he had the power to hide it from his face. 

“You are out early this morning, Mr. Trevett,” said the man, 
as he pulled a chair up to the old stone fire-place, and motioned 
his visitor to be seated. 

“ Yes, Ithemar,” returned the old man. 
I have important business on my han 

Ithemar looked sharply at his visitor, but he made no reply 
Micah Trevett looked cautiously about the room—it was the ouly 
one in the house—and then he turned towards his companion. 

“ Are we alone ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. I don’t have many visitors here.” 

“No, I suppose not. There are but few who know you.” 

“ As many as need be.” 

“ Yes,—of course,” returned Trevett. And then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he added, “it wouldn’t be very safe for you to be 
generally known.” 

“ Ah!” uttered Ithemar, with a sudden start. 

“OQ, don’t be alarmed. I only want to let you know that I 
understand your position. I know that you have been a pirate, 
and that—” 

“Stop, stop. Look ye, Micah Trevett; when I sailed on board 
your ship, I did my duty, and with what I did before, or with what 
I have done since, you have nothing to do. I don’t think,” he 
continued, in a lower tone, “that you would betray me, at all 
events.” 

“Of course not,” returned the old man, slightly shrinking be- 
fore the threatening look of the pirate. “I have come for a very 
different purpose, I assure you.” 

* Well, then, let’s know what it is.” 

“Do you want to earn money ?” asked Trevett, with a tremu- 
lousness in his tone which he could not avoid. 

“« That depends upon circumstances. First—how much ?” 

“Why, as for that matter, it shall be almost your own price.” 

“Well, that’s fair, certainly. Few men could object to that 
part of the arrangement. Now for the rest.” 

Micah Trevett was not used to the kind of business in which he 
had engaged, and he hesitated. He was now entering upon a 
path he had never trodden before, though he had long been trav- 
@ling in the road that led to it. He had once turned out from the 
trne path of life—he had left the road of Right—and now he was 
fast entering upon ways that were dark and dreary. Had he, 
years before, been pointed to the ground on which he now stood, 
he wouid have shuddered with horror, and his soul would have 


“Tam out early, for 


shrank from it as shrinks mankind from death. But, ghort-sighted, 
grasping man, he had leaped forth into the quagmire, and now he 
was wallowing in its very depths. 

“‘Ithemar,” said the old man, while his lip trembled, and his 
eye wandered uneasily about, ‘‘ you must pledge me that you will 
not betray me, even if you do not accept my proposal.” 

“You may rely upon my secrecy, sir,” returned Ithemar. 

“Then,” said the old man, with an effort, “I want you to—” 

“ Go on, Mr. Trevett. No one hears or sees you but myself.” 

Ithemar forgot the Great Eye that looks through all things, and 
perhaps Micah Trevett forgot it. 

“ There is a man in Salem who is in my way,” continued Tre- 
vett. “I want him removed ” 

“ Ab,—now you talk. Who is he?” 

“ { do not think you know him. He has very recently arrived 
here from England.” 

“* Not the man who landed from the English man-of-war ?” said 
Ithemar. 

“Yes—the same. But how did you know?” asked Trevett, 
regarding his companion in surprise. 

“0, I chanced to be down on the wharf when he came in, and 
I saw him go off with Vincent Gray up to Pollock’s inn. I have 
my eyes about me, sir.” 

“ So it would seem,” said the old man, in a troubled mood. 
“ You say he went with young Gray ?” 

“* Yes—because it happened to be Gray who went out after him.” 

“ Ah, that’s the reason, was it?” returned the old man, appear- 
ing to be somewhat relieved by this explanation. 

suppose so.” 

“ Young Gray has got himself into hot water,” resumed Trevett, 
seeming desirous to rest from the subject he had broached. 

“ Ah!” was Ithemar’s reply, as he looked into his companion’s 
face. 

“Yes,—he’s seized one of the king’s vessels, and changed her 
into a rebel cruiser.” 

“ What?’ uttered Ithemar, starting from his seat; ‘“‘ Vincent 
Gray seized an English vessel ?” 

“ Yes,—a brigantine—the Spark.” 

“I know that craft, and a beauty she is, too. And he has com- 
menced cruising against the king ?” 

** Yes, the villanous rebel.” 

“ He must be a rebel to do such a thing as that,” returned Ithe- 
mar, with a look and tone which Micah Trevett could not analyze. 

So he is,” said the latter; “but I do not think he’ll run long 
without being brought up.” 

“I don’t know,” thoughtfully replied Ithemar, sinking back 
upon his seat, and putting more wood upon the fire. ‘ He’s got 
a smart crafi under him, and I know he is a good sailor. If there’s 
a man in the colonies that can sail his vessel, young Gray is the 
man. But go on with your business, sir. I want to hear the 
last of it.” 

“‘ Well, Ithemar, I want you to dispose of this Edward Thayer, 
as he calls himself; and I want it done quickly, too. Now, will 
you do it ?” 

‘* How do you want him disposed of?” asked the pirate, with a 
keen, searching look. 

Again Trevett hesitated. 

“Come, come, sir, if you want me to do you a favor, you must 
surely tell me how it is to be done.” 

“| want the fellow killed !” uttered the old man, with a shudder. 

“Now you talk.” 

“ And will you do it ?” 

“« That depends upon circumstances. What will you give me ?”’ 

“Name your price.” 

“ Say a hundred pounds.” 

“I will pay them to you,” uttered the old man, with avidity. 
“I will pay them now if you will promise to do the job.” 

“No, no,—I’ll not take your money now. You shall pay me 
after I have done the work, and then there will be no grumbling.” 

“ But will you do the work? May I depend upon you?” 

“* Of course I cannot promise that I will do it. The most I can 
promise is that I will try.” 

“ Well, Ithemar, if you will try, Ycan ask no more. Whenwill 
you make the attempt ?” 

“ As soon as possible, and when it is done I will come and let 
you know. ” 

“Do not come by daylight.” 

“O,no. I'll come, if come at ell, when will tee 10 
know me.” 

“Then I shall trust the affair with you,” said Mr. Trevett, 
arising and buttoning up his coat. “Be careful in the matter, 
Ithemar, and if harm is likely to come to you, I will help shield 
yon from it.” 

Never mind that, sir,” returned alle. 
“I will look out that no danger comes to me.” : 

“ Very well ; only do the work quickly, and let it be done surely.” 

Micah Trevett hastened away from Ithemar’s hut, as though he 
would escape from the business he had been doing. He walked 
back towards the town like one who flees from some danger; but 
he fied in vain. He could not escape the demon he had courted. 
The evil spirit was with him—it was part of him ; it had a home 
in his soul, and there it was gnawing at the very vitals of the man! 


CHAPTER X. 

THE GUNNER. 
Txere was a wide, wild sensation produced by the seizure of 
the English brigantine by the patriots. The loyalists were 


startled with wonder and indignation, and the patriots were awvk - 
ened more keenly to a sense of their own powers and responil.tl- 
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ities. General Gage offered a large reward for the re-capture of 
the brigantine, and Admiral Graves despatched two corvettes and 
a brig to cruise after her. 

Vincent Gray was aware that the most strenuous exertions 
would be made to take him, and hence he kept out of the way 
until he could systematically drill his men; for before he fairly 
entered the lists against those who might be more powerful than 
himself in regard to might and numbers, he desired that his men 
should at least have the advantage of thorough discipline. One 
thing alone needed more practice than all else, and that was, the 
handling of the guns, but he hoped soon to perfect his men in taat 
branch of naval warfare. 

The Spark (Vincent did not see fit to change the vessel's name) 
had been a fortnight in the patriots’ hands when our hero felt a 
desire to visit Salem. It was after dark when he came to anchor 
off the town, and having left the vessel in charge of old Durkee, 
with injunctions that a strict watch should be kept, he lowered his 
boat and went cn shore. He landed around on the north side of 
the town, and then told his boatmen that they might return to the 
brigantine, and also that he wished them to come for him at mid- 
night, and ifhe was not there at that time, to wait for him. 


Our hero’s first movement was towards Pollock’s inn, for he 
had left his trunk there, and he had papers and clothing which he 
wished to obtain. It was eight o’clock when he reached the inn, 
and having noticed that there were quite a number of people in 
the bar-room, he went at once to the room he had formerly 
occapied, but he found the door locked. He thereupon went to 
the next door and knocked, and it was soon opened by Edward 
Thayer. 

“Upon my soul !” uttered the young Englishman, as he recog- 
nized his visitor, ‘“‘ where upon earth did you come from ?” 

«—sh !”’ returned Vincent, casting his eyes quickly over his 
shoulder. “I think some one has followed me up stairs.” 

Thayer quickly brought a light, but no one was to be seen. 

“T surely heard some one,” said Vincent, gazing carefully 
about. 

“It may have been one of the boarders going to his room,” 
suggested Thayer. 

“ Ah, yes; I did not think of that,” returned Vincent, as he 
followed his friend into the room and took a seat by the fire, hav- 
ing first, however, taken the precaution to lock the door upon the 
inside. 

“ Now, my dear Gray,” uttered Thayer, as soon as they were 
seated, “tell me where you have been—what you’ve been doing, 
and what you are going to do. I declare, I’ve been lonesome 
since you have been gone.” 

“ And have you not heard of my doings?” asked Vincent. 

“ Yes,—O yes. Everybody has heard of it; but I want the 
particulars from your own lips.” 

“ First, tell me if my things are safe in the other room.” 

“Yes. When you had gone I locked the door and took the key 
myself.” 

“T did not know as our host would allow that.” 

“OQ, as for that matter,” returned Thayer, with a smile, ‘I 
promised him that I would see that the rent of the room was paid, 
and so he let me keep the key. Nuw don’t go to wasting thanks,” 
continued the speaker, as he saw that Vincent was about to reply, 
* but tell me of your adventure, for I am anxious to hear it.” 


Vincent did thank him, nevertheless, and then he went on and 
related all the circumstances connected with the capture of the 
brigantine, and also of his subsequent movements. After he had 
concluded, Edward Thayer remained for some time silent, but at 
length he said : 

*O, Vincent, I should love to join you in your cruisings.” 

“ By my soul, Edward, you have the chance. Come—there’s a 
berth for you.” 

“No, no; I should love to do it, but circumstances at present 
forbid.” 

At this moment there was a rap upon the door. 

“ Who’s there ?”’ asked Thayer, rising from his seat. 

“ A friend,” returned the applicant. 

But who? What's your name ?” 

“ T’ll tell you when I come in.” 

“ Who do you wish to see ?” 

“ Both of you” 

“« Both,” repeated Vincent, in a whisper ; “it must be somebody, 
then, who knows that I am here.” 

sh ?.[’ll see,” returned Thayer, and then turning towards 
the door again, he asked : 

* Who is it that you wish to see ?”’ 

“ Vincent Gray, and Edward Thayer. Come, let me in, for I 
may benefit you both. I am aloae.” 

“ Let him in,” said Vincent, “I am well armed, and if he 
means evil, he may get the worst of it.” 

Thayer unlocked the door, and the applicant entered. He 
approached the fire, and having thrown back the collar of the thick 
pea-jacket which he wore, and removed his hat, he turned his gaze 
upon our hero.. 

“ What?” exclaimed Vincent, starting up in surprise, “ Jth- 
emar!” 

Yes, Capt’n Gray,” returned the new comer. “So it seems 
you know me.” 

“ Who would ever forget you ?” said our hero, in reply, at the 
same time reseating himself. 

‘I shoul in’t suppose you would,—at any fate, not so soon as 
this.” 

~ Are you acquainted with Mr. Thayer?” 

“No; Lonly saw him when he landed with you.” 

“O, I. thought you knew him,” said Vincent. And then turn. 
“ing towards Edward, he cuntinued,—-“ This is luhemar, Mr. 


Thayer. He sailed in the same ship with me several years, and 
though I cannot recommend him to your friendship, yet he is one 
of the best seamen in the colonies.” 

“‘ Not very complimentary, at all events,” said Ithemar, with a 
slight smile. 

“ And yet as much as I can afford to be.” 

“ Well, perhaps you are right ; but I ween that Mr. Thayer had 
better take me to his friendship than to his enmity.” 

“Of course I had,” said Thayer, who had been regarding 
Ithemar with considerable interest ; “‘I would make an enemy of 
no man if it could be honestly avoided.” 

“ That’s the safe doctrine,” added Ithemar; and then turning 
to Vincent, he continued : ‘‘ There’s no use in looking too critically 
upon what’s passed. I have come here to night to see you on 
particular business. I have watched here by the inn every night 
for a week, for I knew you would be likely to come here when you 
came ashore. Now I know just what you’ve been doing, and I 
want to join you. I want to ship on board your cruiser. Give 
me any berth you choose, only give me one of some sort.” 

Vincent Gray did not hesitate for a moment, for at that instant 
he knew not of another man whom he would rather ship than the 
man who now applied to him. He knew the man to be an excel- 
lent seaman, a cool, brave fellow, and one who could be trusted 
on duty. He knew that Ithemar had been at some period of his 
life a rover of rather a questionable character—that he had, in 
fact, been a freebooter; but yet he felt that there was nothing 
positively evil in his disposition. ; 

“Do you understand handling heavy guns ?” asked Vincent. 

“I should like to see the man who can beat me in arranging a 
battery, or in aiming a gan. I flatter myself on that particular 

int, sir.”’ 

a Then you are just my man,” exclaimed our hero, with con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

“ And you will give me a berth.” 

“ Yes,—you shall be my gunner.” 

Ithemar arose from his chair and extended his hand. There 
was a strange light in his eyes—a light that was the brighter for 
the drops of moisture that were gathered there. 

“Vincent Gray,” he said, with a slightly trembling lip, “ you 
are the first man who has trusted me for a long time, and you shall 
not regret it. There are men,” he continued, in a deeper and 
more meaning tone, “‘ who would trust me, but they do not know 
me, and in their trust they would make mea villain. I will accept 
your offer, sit; and all I can hope is, that I may live to leave a 
name behind me when I am gone, that some men, at least, shall 
honor. By the heavens above me, sir, you shall find that Ithemar 
can do his duty.’’ 

Both Gray and Thayer gazed upon the man with strangely 
swelling feelings. The former grasped him by the hand, and 
warmly said : 

“T am not afraid to trust you, Ithemar, for I know you to be a 
man who never neglected his promised duty. And now when will 
you go on board the cruiser ?” 

“When you go.” 

“ That will be to-night.” 

“Then so much the better. And now,” continued Ithemar, 
turning to Thayer, “‘I have a word to say to you. I think you 
can be secret and judicious.” . 

“T think I can,” retarned Edward, with indications of wonder 
upon his countenance. 

* Are you acquainted with Micah Trevett?” 

“ T have seen him.” 

“* Ay,—and he has seen you. I wish to tell you in a sort of 
confidential way that you must beware of that man.” 

“ Ah!” uttered Thayer. 

“Yes,” returned Ithemar, “ you must beware of hin. I will 
not leave you in the dark. Micah Trevett seeks your life !” 

‘‘ Seeks my life ?” iterated Thayer, starting from his seat. ‘‘ Do 
you know this to be a fact?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“How?” 

“*T ought not to tell you that.” 

““O, stop not now; tell me all; for if this be true I would 
have the proof.” 

Ithemar hesitated. 

‘* Will it implicate any one else ?’’ asked Vincent. 

“None bat Trevett.” 

“Then why should you hesitate ?” 

‘I do not know that I should,” thoughtfully returned Ithemar. 
“T surely do it for the sake of justice, and I may as well out 
with 

“ Ay, tell me,” urged Thayer, “how you know of this.’ 

“ Well, I will,” said Ithemar, speaking in alow tone. “Micah 
Trevett offered me one hundred pounds to kill you!” 

Edward Thayer turned pale with excitement—an excitement 
that sent the blood all away from his face, and madé him tremble. 

‘* By my soul, I can hardly think that of Micah Trevett,” said 
Vincent. 

“ But I can, though,” returned Thayer. “I can believe it,” he 
continued, the color coming back to his face. ‘Aha, the villain 
knows me ” 

“I speak the truth,” said Ithemar. ‘‘ Micah Trevett came to 
me— he told me that I had been a pirate, and he thought to engage 
me to do his murderous work; but bis man was mistaken. It 
was he who told me that Vincent Gray had become a rebel cruiser. 
I did not refuse to do his work, for I resolved that I would warn 
his intended victim, and that I would also try to join the patriot 
cruiser. I have now done all that I could wish, and, Captain 
Gray, T am at your service.” 

“My dear sir,” said Thayer, “ I do not wish to insult you, but 
yet I will ask you to accept—” 


“ Stop, stop,” interrupted Ithemar, ‘‘ I do not sell my friendship, 
but if you will accept it, it is yours freely.” 

“I do accept it, sir,” warmly answered the young Englishman, 
“and I hope I may see the day that I can repay you.” 

“Perhaps you may,” said Ithemar. “You are on your guard 
now, and I advise you to be wary.” 

“Don’t fear on that account,” retarned Thayer; “I will look 
to the fellow.” 

“Edward,” said young Gray, with considerable earnestness in 
his tone, “may I not understand more of this ?” 

“No, no, Vincent; not now. Don’t askme. Between myself 
and Micah Trevett there is a deep account to settle, and if [ were 
to reveal it to you I should break a solemn promise, and not 
benefit you, either.” 

Vincent asked no more. He was racked with curiosity, but he 
had too much good sense to impose upon his companion’s friend- 
ship, so he turned the conversation upon another topic. 

At length the landlord was sent for. He expressed much 
surprise at seeing Vincent, and after his vocabulary of wonderment 
was exhausted, he was engaged to procure a team to carry our 
hero’s effects down to the wharf. This having been done—one of 
his own wagons being the vehicle, Vincent paid up his bill and 
superintended the removal of his things. Having promised that 
he would call upon Edward Thayer upon the first opportunity, 
our hero set off with the wagon, accompanied by Ithemar. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when the party reached the place 
where the brigantine’s boat had landed. Vincent saw that his 
trunks were safely unloaded, and then he sent the wagoner off. 

“Now, Ithemar, what say you to keeping guard here for a 
while ?” 

“‘ Anything you please, sir.” 

“Then I wish you would remain about here. I may not be 
back much before midnight.” 

Ithemar promised to look out for the trunks, and Vincent turned 
back up into the town. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FATHER’S CURSE. 


Wurtsr the scene recorded in the last chapter was going on, 
Olivia Trevett was alone in the small sitting-room of her father’s 
house. She looked paler than when we first saw her, and 
the marks of care were now clearly defined upon her brow. She 
had a book in her hand, but she had ceased reading, and the 
volume had fallen upon her knee. She was alone, for her father 
had gone, as he had told her, to attend a meeting of the loyalists, 
and the servants had retired. 

The maiden gazed upon the flame as it curled up from the 
hearth, and her eye followed each fantastic wreath of smoke as it 
took its way up the wide-mouthed chimney. She murmured short 
sentences to herself—sentences full of grief and sorrow, and anon 
she would cast her eyes towards the windows as some gust of 
wind rattled the shutters. She had just put more wood upon the 
fire, and had sat back and re-opened her book, when her attention 
was arrested by the sound of footsteps without. At first she 
thought it was her father, but a; they did not approach the door 
she concluded that it must be some one else. While she was yet 
hesitating to see if she could hear the footsteps, she thought she 
heard her name pronounced. In an instant the blood rushed to 
her face, and she sprang to the window. She saw the outlines of a 
man revealed against the white snow, and she knew that it was 
Vincent Gray. She went to the door and called his name. 

“ Olivia,” said our hero—for it was really he—‘‘I must speak 
with you a moment.” 

He spoke in a low tone—almost a whisper—and at the same 
time cautiously approached the door. 

“Tam alone,” returned Olivia. 

In a moment more the young man was by her side, and she led 
the way to the room she had just left. 

“ Alone, did you say *” asked Vincent, as he entered the sitting- 
room and gazed about him. 

“Yes. My father has gone away, and will not be back till 
midnight.” 

“O, that is fortunate,” uttered the young man, as he pressed 
the maiden to his bosom and kissed her. “I feared that I might 
not see you,” he continued, as he took a seat, “‘ for I cannot remain 
long upon the shore, and yet I should not have been happy to 
have gone away without one word of blessing from you.” 

“ And I shall be happier now that you have called to see me.” 

Olivia had seated herself by her lover's side, and her head was 
reclining upon his shoulder. 

* You look very sad, Olivia,” said Vincent, as he gazed into 
his companion’s face. 

“ And‘ why should I not be sad ?” returned the maiden. “ Alas! 
you know not what I suffer.” 

“ Yes, Ido. I know that you must suffer much—more than it 
is right you should suffer, and I have come now to off.r you help 
from the trials you here pass through.” 

Olivia gazed up into her lover's face. ‘‘ How can you help me ?” 
she asked. 

“How? Why, you shall leave the place where you are so 
miserable ; you shall flee from the roof where all is harshness, and 
accept the boon of peace from me. I can find you a house, dear- 
est girl—a home where you shall be safe till I can furnish a house 
for us both. Come, will you accept my proposal ?” 

The fair girl was thoughtful, and the tears that had started to 
her eyes dried away. Her head was bent for some moments, and 
when she at length raised it there was almost a smile upon her 
features. 


[ro BE CONTIXUED.]} 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TEN MILE RACE IN CENTREVILLE, L. J. 


Above we give a correct representation of a ten mile race that 
lately came off on the Centreville course between ch. g. Prince 
(trotter), and g. g. Hero (pacer), witnessed by from six to eight 
thousand spectators, in and outside of the track. The day was 
fine, the atmosphere clear, cool, and bracing ; the track in most 
excellent order ; and, in fact, e hing was in favor of the horses 
for speed.. They both appeared in superb condition, and capable 
of going the ten miles with ease. Hero was the favorite, and one 
hundred to eighty and a hundred to seventy five were staked on 
him in large sums, probably to the amount of forty or fifty 
thousand dollars. The horses went in harness, ——s 165 lbs., 
the trotter being driven by Hiram Woodruff, and the pacer was 
handled by George Spicer. At the time appointed to start (2 1 2 
P. M.). the horses made their appearance on the track, and were 
coon after called up by the judges for the race. They were started 
at six minutes before three o'clock, the pacer having the pole, and 
leading round the first turn. On the backstretch he waited for the 
trotter, and Jet him take sides wih him, it being apparent at this 
early stage that Spicer did not intend to go any faster than the 
trotter would make him, at the same time keeping the trotter on 
the outside all the way round, th.reby making him go a greater 
@istance in the race. They lay 
side and side until they reached 
the lower turn, when the trotter 
fell in behind Hero, and waited 
until he reached straight work on 
the homestretch, where he drew 
out, and the horses came to.the 
score with the hubs of their wheels 
as close together as it was possi- 
ble to get them without touching. 
The first mile was done in 2:44. 
Leaving the stand on the second 
mile, the trotter struck his quar- 
ter and broke up, losing @ length 
or 80, but tfotted the faster aficr 
again wi @ pacer at the quar- 
ter pole.. The pace of both horses 
now became accelerated, and it 
was evident that Hiram inténded _ 
to force his adv to a break- 
down, believing that his horse 
would oy longest liver. 
Spicer kept the pacer in hand, 
and would not go any faster than 
he was absolutely compelled to. 
The trotter again fell in behind 
on the lower turn, and again made 
a brush up the homestretch, com- 
ing to the score head to head. 
The time of this mile was 2:36. 
On the third mile, Woodroff put 
on more steam round the turn, 
which compelled the pacer to add 
a little more pressure, and away 
dashed round the upper turn 
and down the backstretch at a 
killing pace. Hiram, instead of 
dropping back on the lower turn, 
as he had previously done, kept 
his horse up at the top of his 
speed, and used every effort. to 
take the lead. The pacer still 
had a little left, whenever he was 
called on, and they came up to 
the stand yoked, Hiram exclaim- 


! 


| ing as he 


there, “I’ve got him, sure!” The time was 
2:33 1-2. The gray was opened as he left the score on the fourth 
mile, and he drew away from the trotter a few lengths on the up- 
per turn ; but there was no let up for him. The trotter was even 
with him again at the quarter pole, and without falling off in the 
slightest, forced him onward. On the lower turn the pacer again 
dashed away from the other; but he was collared again before he 
reached the homestretch, and an excited struggle ensued to the 
score, the two passing there side and side, making the mile in 
2:39. Both nags now began to show the effects of the s at 
which they had been going; but as it was a “do or die” affair 
with the trotter, he kept up his speed. This was the fifth mile, 
and, instead of falling off, the horses went the faster. They hung 
together, side and side, all the way round, and crossed the score 
in 2:37, with as much apparent vigor as previously. On the sixth 
mile the trotter became the favorite. Any amount was offered on 
him, without takers. He took the pole on the upper turn, in spite 
of Spicer’s efforts to force the pacer onward, and the latter began 
to show symptoms of distress. He struggled on ; but the trotter 
opened the gap at every stride. It was now evident the affair 


was near a close. At the half mile pole the trotter was fifty yards 
in front, without the slightest abatement 


to his speed ; but on the 
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, to drive him up to 


FITCHBURG DEPOT BUILDING AS DECORATED FOR THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


lower turn Hiram let him up, and took it more porwr | up the 
homestretch, crossing the score in 2:46, having performed the six 
miles in 15:55 1-2—an average of less than 2:40 during the six 
miles. When the pacer reached the score, it was evident that he 
had given it up, and he was stopped at the apper draw gate. A 
more exciting race, as long as b lasted, was never seen. The 
trotter was then one to a very slow gait, as it was unnecessary 
is speed any longer, and be was walked and 

gged for the next three miles, keeping as fresh as possible for 
the last mile, his owner having a wager of five hundred dollars 
that he would perform the tenth mile in less than three minutes. 
The time of the seventh mile was 5:08 1-2, the eighth, 6:18, and 
the ninth 6:19; but he was let out on. coming to the score, and 
started to decide the wager, dashing off at an astonishing rate of 
speed, which he kept. ap throughout the mile, performing the dis- 
tance in 2:39—the greatest feat ever known. ' 


SONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE FESTIVAL. 
We t in the large view on the ite page a co 
hensive illustration of the late festival, held by the Bons of New 
Hampshire, in the hall over the Fitchburg Depot, in this city. 
The decorations, as will be at once observed by the engraving 
were of the most pleasant 
agreeable character, and were 
up by Mr. William Beals, of this 
city, who is an artist fully com- 
petent for this business. The view 
iven here is an exterior view of 
Fitchburg Depot, at the ter- 
minus of the road, in this city, in 
which the festival and banquet 
was holden. It has never been 
our lot to see a finer body of men 
aisombled together, to represeat 
any interest or locality, than was 
the case in this instance, The 
exterior of the building was hung 
with flags and streamers ; the four 
turrets each a flag-staff, with 
a banner bearing the words, ‘‘Sec- 
ond Festival of the Sons of New 
Hampshire, Nov. 2, 1853 ” From 
thé turrets were extended long 
streamers of bunting, and across 
the streets on each side of the de- 
pot were suspended flags of vari- 
ous nations. On entering the 
ante-room, o outer hall, the eye 
of the visitor was attracted by an 
arch of American flags, 
which diverge along the ceiling 
festoons of evergreen, with cir- 
cles of flowers suspended. The 
windows were draped with li 
colored curtains. Passing thro 
the outer hall we 
um arch, tunnel shaped, 
in height and. twenty 
feet deep, that opened into a ro- 
tunda, or vestibule, of most beau- 
tifal form and tasteful design. 
From the rotunda an entrance to 
the hall is made. Above this en- 
trance were the words: “ A Wel- 
come to the Sons of New Hamp- 
shire. The arch and rotunda were 
constructed of cloth of various 
hues, beautifully bleaded. The 
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interior of the hall was most elegant and imposing in its appear- 
ance, and the arrangement of ing ntotet the best judg- 
ment and the most refined taste. The tables for the officers of the 
ers were upon a platform midway upon the south 
and were most elegantly set with China ware, rich 
table ornaments, vases, silver urns, silver and gilt candleabras, 
and huge hoqaets. Running from end to end of these tables, and 
a length of pore: poe feet, was an arch on which was hung thir- 
one shields, bearing the name of a State. In the centre of 
arch, as a key-stone, was placed a gilt bust of Daniel Web- 
ster, with the word “ Union” beneath it. The arch was trimmed 
with evergree: 


Wilder At his right hand was the Rev. Baron Stow ; 
and at his left the Rev. Ephraim Peabody. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests were Gen. Charles H. Peaslee, Mayor Seaver, 
Hon. John 8. Wells, Professor Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, 
Gen. Heary Wilson, and some sixty others. The president wel- 
comed them in a speech of much power and eloquence. 8 

and sentiments were given by Gen. C. H. Peaslee, Collector of 
the port of Boston, Hon. John S. Wells Ex-Governor Kent, of 
Maine, Hon. John H. Wilkins, Geo. Wm. Gordon, Esq, A 
Sanborn, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the two venerable editors,—Pren- 
tiss, formerly of the Keene Sentinel, and Boylston, formerly of 
the Amherst Cabinet,—and many others. Had we room we should 
he gratified to give these speeches in detail, but this we cannot 
do. The festivities of the occasion were kept up with scarcely 
abated spirit, until a quarter past eleven o’clock, when after join- 
ing im singing “Auld Syne,”’ the company separated. ‘he 
festival, taken as a whole, equalled in interest and brilliancy the 
former gathering, the whole occasion being one of a most convi- 
vial an 2 ee character ; goodly in its influence, and commend- 
able in the excellent manner in which it was carried out. 
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themselves licensed to be disorderly, or whether the northern cen- 
tipedes are a different and more good natured branch cf the fam- 
ily, I will not atrempt to determine. But this I am sure of, that 
I never in my life heard of a centipede—or, as we ured to call the 
insect, a thousand legs—biting, or attempting to bite, any of the 
good citizens of Connecticut. In the West Indies, however, as 
naturalists tell us, the case is quite different ; and I recollect see- 
ing centipedes in the southern part of Italy, which the natives told 
me would bite most unmercifully, when they considered their 
rights invaded. In South America, and in rome of the West In- 
dia Islands, the utmost care is necessary to prevent these wretches 
from getting into the houses, and doing immense mischief. They 
love to live in soft and decayed timbers, and are much more nn- 
merous in old bouses than in new ones. Their practice is to lie 
still in the day time, and steal out of their hiding-places at night, 
in search of prey. In spite of all the people éan do, in those 
places where these pests are most abundant, they will find their 
way into sleeping roomé, and even into beds, to the great annoy- 
ance, and the danger of the sleepers. When a light is 


brought into the room they always attempt to escape. Though 
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SONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE FESTIVAL AT FITCHBURG HALL, BOSTON, 


the centre of the building, and from the pillars, long festoons of 
bunting and eve n were arranged in every possible and con- 
ceivable manner that taste could suggest or ingenuity devise ; and 
flags from a. hundred nations were seen pleasingly displayed in 
gracefal folds throdghout the vast-hall. In the space between 

windows were paintings illustrative of the life of a son of New 
Hampshire, commencing with his rture from his humble home 
among the Granite Hills with a bundle on his staff, and ending 
with his entrane into the White House. The vicissitudes which 
attend energy honesty, industry, and an indomitable will, in the 
lives of men, were pleasingly and somewhat humorously deline- 
ated. Each picture had a motto above and below it, and many 
of them werd<¢xceedingly appropriate and significant. The 
procession, to the number of fifteen hundred, which were &ccom- 
panied hy two bands of music, marched through the streets and 
arrived at the hall at the hour previously advertised. The tables, 
laden with the most excellent repast, and decorated with vases of 
flowers, presented a beautiful appearance. The three tables occu- 
pied by the officers and invited guests, were ornamented by a rich 
profusion of ,silver.and golden candelabra, and rich and beautiful 
vases, giving it a most splendid appearance. Hon. Marshal P. 


THE CENTIPEDE. ; 

I suppose that most of those who live in the country have made 
the acquaintance, more or less intimate, with a family of insects 
called centipedes. They are a curious family, and worth a little 
attention. The centipedes who live in the United States—cer- 
tainly the Northern States—are, for the mot part, harmless, I 
believe. But the same cannot be said of multitudes of the race 
residing in the West Indies, and other warm climates. In these 
places, the bite of the centipede is not only very painful, but often 
dangerous. I confess that I never was a great friend of the in- 
sect. Though taught to consider him quite an innocent sort of 
bully, I never could divest myself of the suspicion that. if he were 
thoroughly provoked, he would bite. Like some other animals, 
his appearance is against him. Many a time, when I have turned 
over a stone in the garden, or dug up an old and decayed stump 
in the woods, and one of these insects has scampered out, I bave 
run as if forty snakes were sfter me. Still, I never heard of a cen- 
tipede biting nm Ane & in that part of Connecticut which was my 
home in my boyhocd. Whether it be owing to the fact that Con- 
necticut is the “land of steady habits,” and that the lower ani- 
mals, as well ag men and women, consequently do not consider 


they run with considerable swiftness, they are quite ready to stan! 


‘on the defensive sometimes, when they are attacked, and whea 


they consider themselves in danger. Their disposition to bite, as 
ac may well suppose, renders them rather troublesome bed-fel- 
ows. When they get into a bed, the least movement of the 
sleeper, over whom they may be crawling, and who can hardly 
fail to be disturbed by their ua pointed feet and claws acting on 
his skin. is almost sure to provoke a venomous bite, which will be 
frequently repeated, if the midnight visitor is not removed from 
the bed. The bite of the centipede is exceedingly painful for the 
moment, and is followed, unless the wound is taken care of in 
season, by great inflammation and high fever. If the insect is a 
large one, and the bite is severe, life is not unfrequently lost, es- 
pecially if the patient is of a delicate constitution. Bishop Heber 
speaks of ae as being very large and poisonous in differ- 
ent parts of India. These insects have occasionally been brought 
to this country in cargoes of hides from countries where they are. 


abundant, and where their bite is poisonous. Some years since, . 
a man, who was employed in unloading a vessel in 


his life, in of a bi ved from av wr ~ 
is life, in co uence of a bite recei a 
to the sonnet this way.— Woodworth. 
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tables, on the north side of the hall, was the music gallery, taste- i a 
fally trimmed with various colored cloths. It was decorated with | q 
several paintings, mottoes, shields and banners. Opposite the en- | 4 
trance to the hall was a beautiful painting of the Battle of Bunker a 
Hill, sarrounded by a canopy of evergreens and flags, and had on | a 
it the following extract from Mr. Webster’s i at the former | “a 
festival, in 1849: “From Bunker Hill to Yorktown there was not | 
@ battle in which New Hampshire blood was not shed.” Fro. | q 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA. 


BY MRS. SARAH BE. DAWES. 


T love it so well, the deep blue sea, 

With its bounding waves so wild and free; 
And whether they gently lave the shore, 
Or madly dash with deafening roar, 

I love them the same, for ever to me 

The song of the waves hath a round of glee. 


I love to be borne on their heaving breast, 

Or gently lulled by their voice to rest; 

And when they rise to a mountain form, 

And onward sweep in the van of the storm, 

I love them still, for they say to me, 

With their thunder tones, ‘God made the sea!” 


Its briny depths are all teeming with life, 

And its bed is with corals and sea flowers rife ; 
And treasures untold in its storehouse lie, 
That ne'er will be seen by the human eye; 

0 who can tell the sum of its worth, 

As it bears on its bosom the commerce of earth? 


1 love to gaze on the watery main, 

As it stretches afar o‘er the vast domain ; 
And my thoughts arise on wings sublime, 
And I see before me the ocean of time; 
And far away is the haven of rest, 

The glorious port of the land of the biest. 


I love it 20 well, the deep blue sea, 

For its voice sublime hath a charm for me; 
And while others dwell on the inland plain, 
I would live by the side of the heaving main, 
And list to its roar, for, ever to me, 

The song of the waves hath a sound of glee. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE PROPHETIC DREAM. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 

A MOONLIGHT evening in the tropics is perfect enchantment. 
With the setting of the sun comes the never-failing breeze to 
renovate the air; odorous as though the world were one vast or- 
ange grove, and the ocean its fountain. There is a sparkle in the 
brilliancy of the moonlight as it gives to the scene all the beauty 
of day without its glare ; and the beholders, seated in the balcony, 
or on the roof of the dwelling, looked out on the quiet water 
where rapture slumbered in the embrace of beauty. A genial 
good humor and the spirit of frank communicativeness take pos- 
session of every spirit, and there is moonlight and beauty in the 
heart. 

Thus were seated two fricnds on an ample roof, weaving the 
only clouds visible from the curling smoke of their cigars, and 
talking over the remembered scenes of their native land, where 
both had left the chosen of the heart. 


Adding to the sociability of the hour, came the agreeable hos- 
tess, who knew well how to blend with matronly dignity the 
amenities of the home. Haywarde, one of the gentlemen, was 
holding in his hand a beautiful miniature, as he had ofien done 
before, in the same place; but his countenance now wore a 
shadow that had not been there at any other time. 

“* What is the matter ?” inquired Madame Martique, as she ob- 
served the shade of melancholy on the face of her guest. 

“ Nothing but a dream,” he replied. ‘I dreamed last night,” 
he continued, “that this miniature fell from my hand, and when 
I found it again, I took it up to find the features all changed into 
indescribable ugliness.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Madame Martique 
responded : 

“Tam sorry to say it, but you will never have that lady, Mr. 
Haywarde.” 

He looked up into her face with surprise. The undefined im- 
pression of his dram had found expression in those words of his 
worthy hostess, and laugh as he might, he could not shake off the 
sad feeling at his heart. 

He reasoned and argued against dreams. What were they but 
the fantasias of sleep, the turning of the kaleidoscope of the fancy 
in the hours when reason slumbered and the brain floated like a 
helmless ship on a shoreless sea‘ Still the impression clung to 
him. It weighed heavily on his spirits, and he often recurred to 
it by the expression of the wish that he had not dreamed that 
plaguy dream. His friend attempted to dispel the influence of 
the superstition, as it was called, but, in spite of all efforts, the 
miniature would change its look as often as he gazed upon it, and 
there, to his fancy, were the repulsive features he co hated to 
behold. 

Thus continued the imaginings of Haywarde’s mind till he and 
his friend set sail for the United States. The ocean had its charm, 
but not for him. The return to one’s native land after an absence 
of years, was an oceasion of delightful thought, but it was not 
unmixed with dread. And yet why should the professions of wo- 
manly devotion, the tokens of attachment, and the instincts of 
his own affection, give way to a dream ¢ He could reason as well 
as any one concerning the foolishness of such impressions, but 
still he remained alone in the feelings which possessed him. 

But now the voyage was past and he soon would know some 
little more of the workings of fate. He was on shore, and again 
he trod the streets of his native city; and the memories of the 
past came crowding thick around him to renew the freshness of 
young hope and revive the ardency of expectation. He saw 
aronnd him many evidences of change, be* he still trusted that 


time and circumstance had been baffled in one direction, and that 
there he should find a heart unchanged, save in the increase of 
its love. 

The dream had gone. Haywarde’s spirits had recovered their 
buoyancy. His eye wore its former brightness, and the music on 
his lip told that the heart was ycung again. He was ready to 
charge the artist with a want of skill in transferring the loveliness 
of his Emelia’s face to the ivory, as he gazed on the miniature ; 
and he was pressing forward to meet her, when a letter came—a 
letter of dismissal—a letter that spoke of changed feelings—of 
mysterious circumstances—of affection not being a thing to be 
schooled and trained, and that the said act she performed was 
one of duty to him as well as herself. 

In the solitude of his chamber—the solitude of a deserted heart, 
than which there is none more drear to which man can be exiled, 
Haywarde pondered on the letter and gazed on the miniature. 
There were some few little words in the letter that made still pre- 
cious and beautiful the lineaments of that countenance. The 
miniature was not yet changed. There was a fall, but not a 
transformation. 

Time passed. There were those who felt in their pride all that 
he suffered in his affection. They distrusted where he believed ; 
and as woman is the best interpreter of woman, he learned from 
those who felt dishonored where he felt wounded, the real cause 
of the letter. 

Emelia was about to take a foreign tour with her father and 
some friends ; in their company was a young naval officer, whose 
manners had captivated her taste, and whose profession had cre- 
ated a romantic interest in her heart. The epaulet and sword 
had an unaccountable charm to her sight, and she felt that a con- 
quest there would be a shining victory. She evidently had drawn 
in the cord of affection from Haywarde’s heart, to fish elsewhere ; 
and when this proof came home to Haywarde’s reason, his feel- 
ings yielded ; and though he took up the fallen miniature, he did 
not now find it unchanged. It was repulsive. The eye wore a 
leer, and the lip a pride, and the mouth a scorn, that were unen- 
durable. It was put away as rubbish. 

Again the white sails were spread to the ocean winds, and, with 
his friend, Haywarde returned to the West Indies, with an undi- 
vided heart for business and fortune. Life was enjoyed in a ra- 
tional manner. He was no recluse and no voluptuary. He held 
fast to the restraints of reason, and fortified himself against the 
evils of the luxuriousness around him by the preservation of the 
pure habits of his early years. It may be, he felt one restraint, 
from the thought that any moral weaknesses on his part might 
be known to Emelia’s friends, and would be quoted in behalf of 
the wisdom of her decision. 


Again in the enchanting moonlight of the tropics the memories 
of other years were talked over by the two friends, and Haywarde 
confessed that he had heard that Emelia had not succeeded in her 
efforts at the conquest, where sunny France and the soft skies of 
Italy were supposed to add to the chances of success. Beauty, 
wealth, and accomplishments, have sometimes to take humiliating 
lessons, and they learn too late that the heart, pure in its affec- 
tions and spontaneous in its sympathies, is more attractive than 
the unnumbered adornments, which are but as gorgeous clouds 
that give no rain. 

But Haywarde had learned more than this. He had learned 
that Emelia desired to renew the attachment of other years ; and 
the little, but rich symbols of the working of that affection, which 
she knew before she learned to be ambitious, were, it must be 
confessed, pleasant to him. But as often as his heart yearned to- 
wards any attempt at the reunion of broken ties, he heard of the 
unabated feelings of his indignant friends. She was still ‘‘ the 
heartless,” to them. She was eager only for a conquest. It was 
less for her to take what she had rejected, than for him, the re- 
jected, to be available. Again, there was with him a fierce strug- 
gle between reason and feeling, and he could not talk down the 
yearning to be as he once had been—the possessor of one of life’s 
most beautifal ideals, luring him on to the hope of domestic bless- 
edness, whose every wish would be answered, and earth become 
an Elysium. 

Again he is with his friend voyaging to the United States. His 
heart was now peculiarly susceptible from the fact that his friend 
was on his way to be married—the consummation of a boyish 
love, united with the true and abiding affection of the man. Why 
might not his fortune be as beautiful? Haywarde dwelt much on 
the thought. He confessed his feelings. He owned the strength 
of his attachment, and told how magnetic was the charm, that 
grew more and more powerful as he neared his native land. 

They arrived in safety, and were passing a few days in Balti- 
more. As Haywarde’s friend was sitting quietly in his room one 
day, Haywarde came in, and with hushed, but strong voice, ex- 
claimed : “ She’s here in the house.” 

His meaning was evident. There was but one ever constant to 
his mind; and, by examining the book of the hotel, there was 
found the evidence that Emelia and her father were guests at the 
house. 

Haywarde must now operate. He found the maid who had 
charge of Emelia’s room, and obtained from her the promise to 
manage to bring Emelia past the room which he occupied. This 
was effected by an invitation to see some curiosity in a portion of 
the house, the passage to which led by Haywarde’s room. He 
placed his desk in front of the door, as though desirous of all the 
air possible while he wrote, and as Emelia passed she could but 
see him, and see him full in the face. 

When she returned she remembered only that face. That was 
the greatest curiosity in the house to her ; and totally unsuspicious 


- that her chamber. maid had served the gentleman at all, she desired 


her to discover the name of the gentleman who occupied No. —. 


The maid soon returned and furnished the desired name, and 
Emelia found she was not deceived in the face she had seen, nor 
were the quiverings of her heart unexplainable. 

She now obtained the assistance of the maid towards a meeting 
with the gentleman, and her wish to meet him was, of course, 
duly communicated in great secrecy to Haywarde. 

At a favorable time he left his room, shutting the door with 
some force, and Emelia came, at the same time, forward, as 
though intending to leave her room, and thus they met—alone, 
directly face to face, and their hands were together before their 
tongues moved. 

They passed into the ladies’ private parlor; and there the cir- 
cumstances which led to the sending ef the fatal letter were re- 
cited, with all that added fascination which a story receives from 
voice and tears, the pressure of the hand, and the resting of the 
head on the trembling shoulder of the hearer. She traced the 
whole to outward irfluence—that she was overruled by parental 
influences—that the wrong done him was a greater wrong to her- 
self, and she implored him to look upon her miniature, and into 
her face, and see if there was any change but such as sorrow for 
his estrangement had caused. 

He heard. His heart melted. All that had been frozen became 
fluent to the magic of her pleading, and he wept, as a child wept, 
when some great sorrow, and some great mystery, have united in 
the same hour. 

When they were aroused to know where and what they were, 
they found hours had passed in that conference; and Emelia, 
begging Haywarde to see her father, to renew the happiest days 
of life, went out with him to her room, and there he left her. 

Haywarde sought his own room. When his friend returned, he 
confessed to him the interview and the details. 

“Forget the past and be one,” was the liberal advice of that 
friend. 

Reason and feeling again warred. The dream came back with 
tenfold power. Madame Martique’s prophecy was heard, fall 
and clear, as she uttered it. And then the full tide of feeling 
poured in its strength. All the visions and hopes of young love ; 
all the dreamings of rapture over the beautiful miniature ; all the 
nights it had lain on his heart and felt the beatings of the pulse 
of life; all that he had suffered from estrangement, centered in 
one mighty impression on his soul, and he arose, pale and quiver- 
ing from emotion, exclaiming : 

“I must away! One more interview with Aer, and I am 
gone.” 

“« And why shouldn’t you go*” asked his friend ; “ the affee- 
tion of years has prompted you to union; so smother pride and 
yield to love.” 

While Haywarde was thus deliberating, Emelia sat in her room 
with the most contending emotions in her breast. The only pure 
love she had ever known had flowed toward Haywarde He now 
came up before her imagination as he was when he bore away her 
image, and praised its smile and look of purity; and she cursed 
the hour when she began to ask for more of show and social po- 
sition, without a thought of what she might lose by the exchange. 
The vainest of all her friends had been with her just previous to 
the time she penned her letter to Haywarde ; and never, perhaps, 
in her whole life had she felt so unhke herself as then. She now 
recalled how coldly she addressed Haywarde in that letter in the 
salutation with which it began ; and how coolly she had reasoned 
her case, giving him over to a new love without any apparent re- 
gret. But still she had hope. He had told her how constantly 
she had been in his mind ; how his heart had yearned towards her, 
despite her coldness ; and, therefore, she began taking up one af- 
ter another of the silken threads she thought she had fastened to 
his heart, and braided them together, till they seemed a powerful 
cord to hold him from roaming, and, in due time, to draw him 
effectually to herself. Thus musing, she took courage to grray 
herself for the evening, and spent hours in arraying her haip and 
costume to recal her appearance when they dreamed not that loye’s 
star had ever a settir g. 

“Come, Haywarde, dress for the evening,” said his friend, 
gaily ; but he was surprised to find that the response was 

“No, we must leave immediately for Philadelphia. I cannot 
see her again. My friends have no trust in her truth, and terrible 
to every sensibility comes back the memory of the cold and bitter 
common places in that fatal letter. No, Madame Martique never 
deceived us, and her prophecy is fulfilled. Let us away.” 

But, though thus resolved, he was overpowered by his compan- 
ion, and, once more in the presence of Emelia, all was forgotten, 
all forgiven, and now the Monumental City contains not a happier 
family circle than that whicn has sprung up by the union of these 
two loving hearts. 


MANNERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 

Rude were the manners then: man and wife ate off the same 
trencher; a few wooden-handled knives, with blades of rugged 
iron, were a luxury for the great ; candles unknuwn, A servant 
girl held a torch at supper; one or at most two, mugs of coarse, 
brown earthen ware formed all the drinking apparatus in a house. 
Rich gentlemen wore cloths of unlined leather. Ordi a aged 
scarcely ever touched flesh-méat.. Noble mansions ‘mak ittle or 
no wine in summer—a little corn seemed wealth. Women had 
trivial marriage ions—even ladies dressed extremely plain. 
The chief part of a family’s expense was what the males spent 
in arms and horses, none of which, however, were either 
are or showy ; and grandees had to lay out money on 
jofty | In Dante’s comparatively polished ladies 
oes to paint their cheeks by way of finery, going to the theatre, 
and to use less voegreg”t in spinning and plying their distaff.— 
History of the Order of St. John. 


> 


The onamy of art is the enemy of nature; art Rca mas 
but the highest sagacity and exertions of human nature; 
what nature will he honor who honors net the human '—Lavater. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


To plight their vows again, 
And listen to the muric made 
By pightingales’ sad strain. 


When Summer with her golden vest 
Upon the earth was seen, 

The woods were by her fingers drest 
In robes of brightest green. 

Long shady arches then they made, 
Above the dusty way, 

To shield the traveller who strayed, 

‘Beneath the heat of day. 


When o’er the fields the sickle keen 
Cut the tall harvest down, 

September changed your robes of green 
Into a dusty brown. 

Till now October’s chilling blast 
Sweeps with a mournful tone, 

And scatters, as it rushes past, 
The leaves on earth alone. 


Bo do our joys and pleasures last 
But for a fleeting day, 

Blown by each gust of Sorrow’s blast, 
Like Autumn’s leaves away. 

The hopes that are to day as bright 


LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF. THE MARONITES. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Ar three o’clock in the afternoon we took horse, and took our 
way into a valley, through the bottom of which runs a small 
stream. For a time we followed its course,—which tends toward 
_ the sea,—and then turning upward to the region of precipices and 
pine trees, passing from time to time through fertile glens, en- 
riched with mulberries, with olive plantations, and cotton fields, 
and intermediate stripes of wheat or barley land, we found our- 
selves at length on the tracks of the Nahr-el-kelb,—literally trans- 
lated the Dog’s River, the Lycus, or Wolf River, of antiquity,— 
which pours down its scanty waters among redish-colored rocks 
and thickets of bay trees. This river,—which in summer is 
scarcely a rivulet,—has its source in the snow crests of the upper 
Lebanon, as have, indeed, all the water courses which traverse 
this coast in parallel lines and fall into the sea of Syria. On our 
left arose the lofty terraces of the convent of Antoura; and its 
buildings appeared to be close at hand, although we were separ- 
ated from them by deep and precipitous valleys. Other convents 
— Greek, Maronite, or of the European Lazarists, as the begging 
friars designate themselves—appeared here and there among the 
crags, overhanging villages and hamlets, and all this, which, as 
here described, might pass simply for a picture of the Appenines, 
or the Lower Alps, has, in fact, the effect of the strangest con- 
trast, when the spectator remembers that he is in the land of the 
Mussulman, not many leagues removed from the desert of Da- 
mascus and the sand-scorched ruins of Baalbec. Lebanon has, 
moreover, in this, the aspect of a small, industrious Europe, free, 
and endowed with something of the intelligence of Europe, that 
the dreadful heats, which enervate all the Asiatic races, prevail 
mot here. The Scheiks, and better class of inhabitants, have, 
suited to the seasons, residences, which, situated in the valleys of 
the higher or lower regions of the mountains, give them the 
enjoyment of perpetual spring. 

The district, into which we entered just as the sun was setting, 
was at a great elevation above the plain, but, situated between two 
chains of richly wooded summits, enjoyed a most delicious tem- 
perature. Here, as Moussa, my guide, informed me, commenced 
the demesnes of the prince I was about to visit. I judged, there- 
fore, that I had nearly reached the end of my journey ; it was 
not, however, until night had fairly set in, and we had passed 
through an old woods of sycamores, where it was no easy task to 
guide ourselves, that we distinguished a group of buildings, 
perched on-® lofty peak, around which a steep road wound its 
way in different escarpments. It wore all the appearance of a 
Gothic castle. Some windows, brilliantly illuminated, clearly re- 
vealed the sharp-cut outlines of their narrow ogees, forming the 
only exterior decorittion of the great square tower, and the wide 
flanking walls. Nevertheless, as soon as a low browed gate, be- 
aeath a heavy moulded arch, was opened to us, we found our- 
selves in a vast court, surrounded by galleries supported on long 
ranges of cloistered arches. 

Numerous blacks and other grooms, and horse boys, flocked 
around the cattle, and I was immediately introduced into a large, 


lower hall, or sirdar,—very spacious and adorned with divans,— 
in which we took our places till supper should be served. 

When refreshments had been set before us, the prince made his 
excuses for the lateness of the hour, which forbade his introduc- 
ing us to his family; and immediately entered that part of the 
building, which among Christians, no less than Tarks, is set apart 
to the use of the females. He merely drank to us from a golden 
cup, at the moment when supper was served. 

I awoke on the morrow at the noise made by the black slaves 
and grooms busied about the horses. Among these were many 
mountaineers having provisions, and not a few Maronite monks 
in their black hoods and blue robes, observing all that passed with 
their calm, unmeaning smile. In a few moments after my de- 
scending to the court, the prince came down and conducted me 
into a sheltered garden, flanked on two sides by the castle walls, 
but overlooking from its terraced site the valley of the Nahr-el- 
kelb, which flows through it at the bottom of vast precipices. 

Here were cultivated, in this narrow space, bananas, dwarf 
palm trees, lemon, and all the fruit trees common on the plain, 
but which here, at this great elevation, were luxuries and rarities 
the most difficult and expensive. 

I mused a little, it is true, of the fair chatelaines, whose grated 
windows, one might suppose, looked down upon this mountain 
Paradise, but they were not so much as mentioned. Yet the 
prince talked to me for awhile of his family, of the travels of his 
grandfather in Europe, and of the honors which had been paid 
him. He spoke Italian correctly and fluently, as do most of the 
Emirs and Scheiks of Lebanon, and talked of his intention of 
visiting France at some future day. 

When the hour for dinner came,—which is, as in ancient days, 
high noon,—I was led up into a lofty gallery with balconies in 
front, open to the court, but terminating at the other end in a sort 
of alcove, surrounded with divans, having the floor elevated as a 
dais. Here there were seated on the Dioar two women, very 
splendidly attired, with their legs crossed after the Turkish fash- 
ion, and a little girl, who was beside them, advanced and kissed 
my hand, according to the custom of the country. I would wil- 
lingly have performed the same ceremony to the two ladies, but 
that I knew not the usages of the people. I therefore con- 
tented myself with bowing and took my place beside the prince at 
@ table enriched with marquetry, and supporting a large tray 
loaded with meats. 

As I sat down to table the little girl brought me a long napkin 
of silk, richly wrought at the two ends with embroideries of silver ; 
but the two ladies sat on their elevated dais, motionless as idols, 
until, when we had dined and the table was withdrawn, we took 
our place opposite to them, and, at the command of the elder, 
were accommodated with narghiles, the perfumed Syrian water- 
pipes, that are used throughout that region. 

These ladies were arrayed, above the jackets, which cover their 
bosoms and their long plaited cheytians or trousers, in long robes 
of striped silk, with heavy girdles of goldsmith’s work, while rich 
necklaces of diamonds and rubies bore witness to the splendor 
which is prevalent in Syria, even among women of inferior sta- 
tion. That singular national ornament, the horn, which the mis- 
tress of the house wore on her forehead, balancing it with some- 
thing like the undulations of the graceful swan, was of silver, 
richly gilt and carved, with turquoise ornaments ; her hair trained 
in long ringlets, intermingled with bunches of seguins, flowed 
down over her shoulders after the fashion of the Levant, im great 
luxuriance. The feet of these ladies, folded under them on the 
rich divan, ignored the use of stockings, as is usual in the East, 
and lent another form of attraction and coquetry to beauty itself, 
which seems, at first, a little strange to our ideas. 

Women who rarely or never walk, who are accustomed several 
times aday to make use of perfumed footpaths, and who never 
suffer their feet to be compressed by tight shoes, soon arrive at the 
art—as we can easily conceive—-of rendering their feet no less 
charming than their hands ; the tincture of henna with which they 
gild the nails, and the rings of jewelry with which they adorn 
their ankles complete the grace and charm of that portion of the 
female person, which, with us, is too often sacrificed to the repu- 
tation of the shoemaker. 

The princesses made many inquiries of me concerning Europe, 
and told me of the travellers whom they had seen. They were, 
for the most part, Legitimists, whom they had encountered on the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and it may well be imagined how many, 
and how contradictory, ideas have been sown broadcast, as it were, 
among the Christians of Lebanon, concerning the state of France. 
Suffice it to say, that our political dissensions have but little 
weight among a population that differs so largely from our own 
in its whole social constitution. Catholics, who are compelled to 
recognize as their superior the emperor of the Turks, cannot 
readily form any clear ideas concerning the state of our politics. 
Nevertheless they, in truth, consider themselves only in the light 
of tributaries to that monarch, regarding as their true sovereign 
the Emir Bechir, who was delivered up to the sultan by the Eng- 
lish,* after the expedition of 1840. 

In a very short time I found myself entirely at my ease in this 
family, and had great pleasure in observing that the ceremony and 
etiquette of the first day soon subsided into pleasant familiarity. 

The princesses, simply attired like the ordinary women of the 
country, mingled in the occupations, and even in the labors of 
their domestics, and the youngest descended daily to the fountain, 
among the village girls, like the Rebecca of the Bible or the hau- 
sicae of Homer. They were, generally, occupied in the collection 
and cultivation of silk, and they showed me the lightly-framed 


*This alludes to the action of Austria and against 
Mehemet Ali, at Acre Beirout, to pr t bversi a ae 
The French were at the time encouraging Mehemet ana tampering 


cabins, as they called them, of which they made use as manufac- 
tories. In certain apartments I saw the silk worms in the act of 
feeding on frames ranged one above the other ; in others the floor 
was outspread with branches of thorny plants cut from the bushes 
and scattered there, whereon for the worms to undergo their trans- 
formation into the chrysalis ; and on these the cocoons sparkled 
out like golden olives among the knotted branches of these fanci- 
ful thickets of which they formed the precious fruits. It becomes 
necessary afterwards to detach these from the boughs and expose 
them to the fumes of sulphur, in order to destroy the chrysalis, the 
almost imperceptible threads of which are disentangled and wound 
off for use on reeds of simple formation. Hundreds of women 
and children are employed in these light tasks, under the superin- 
tendence of the princesses, whose chief occupation lies in these 
innocent and patriarchal employments, recalling us, I know not 
whether most to the records of the Old Testament or to the 
legends of the old Arabian tales. 

The amusements of the men are equally antiquated, equally 
patriarchal. The chase, principally followed in the form of fal- 
conry, feats of horsemanship, the simple councils and unpretend- 
ing judgment seat, the banquet and the narghile, varied with now 
and then a foray against their neighbor enemies, the Druses, or 
an incursion of the Turkish pacha with his Albanians, on the 
plea of enforcing peace between the belligerents—such are the 
usual occupations, such the domestic tenor, and such the wildest 
incidents in the life of the Maronites of the mountains. 

Here, it will be remembered, are the holy places, of which Louis 
Napoleon has recently assumed to himself the protectorate—these 
the singular, old-fashioned, innocent, childlike people—actually a 
relic of the early mountain Christians of Palestine, not only sur- 
viving unchanged, but bringing down unaltered not a few of the 
usages of the Latin Crusaders, not a few of those of Saladin and 
his enlightened chivalry, from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, over whom the newly manufactured autocrat would claim— 
for reasons imagined only to himself, but boding, we apprehend, 
no good to the Maronites of the Holy Mountain—some influence 
or authority, whether temporal as of king, or spiritual as of Saint 
Louis—time only will elucidate 


A SERIOUS ESTABLISHMENT. 


This ise, five miles from the standard at Cornhills, was 
separated from the outer world by a thick hedge of tall trees, and 
an ivy-covered porter’s gate, through which they who travelled to 
London on the top of the Clapham coach could only get a glimpse 
of the bliss within. It was a serious paradise. As you entered 
at the gate, gravity fellon you; and decorum Wrapped you in a 
garment of starch. The butcher boy, who galloped his horse and 
cart madly about the adjoining lanes and common, whistled wild 
melodies (caught up in abominable play-house galleries), and 
joked with a hundred cook-maids, on passing that lodge fell into 
an undertaker’s pace, and delivered his joints and sweet-breads 
silently at the servants’ entrance. The rooks in the elms cawed 
sermons at morning and evening; the peacocks walked demurely 
on the terraces ; the guinea-fowls looked more quaker like than 
these savory birds usually do. The lodge-keeper was serious, 
and a clerk at a neighboring chapel. The pastors who entered at 
that gate, and greeted his comely wife and children, fed the little 
lambkins with tracts. The head gardener was a Scotch Calvinist, 
after the strictest order, only occupying himself with the melons 
and pines provisionally, and until the end of the world, which 
event he could prove by infallible calculations, was to crme off in 
in two or three years at furthest. Wherefore, he asked, should 
the butler brew strong ale to be drunken three years hence; or 
the housekeeper (a follower of Joanna Southcote) make provi- 
sions of fine linen and lay up stores of jams? On a Sunday— 
which old Saxon word was scarcely known at the Hermitage 
—the household marched away in separate couples or groups to 
at least half a dozen of religious edifices, each to sit under his or 
her favorite minister; the only man who went to church bein 
Thomas Newcome, accompanied by Tommy, his little son, an 
Sarah, his nurse, who was, I believe, also his aunt, or his mother’s 
first cousin. Tommy was taught hymns very soon after he could 
speak, appropriate to his tender age, pointing out to him the inev- 
itable fate of wicked children, and giving him the earliest possible 
warning and description of the punishment of little sinners. He 
repeated these poems to his step-mother after dinner, before a 
great, shining, mahogany table, covered with grapes, pine-apples, 
plum-cake, port wine and Madeira, and surrounded by stout men 
in black, with white neckcloths, who took the little man 
between their knees, and questioned him as to his right under- 
standing of the place whither naughty boys were bound. They 

d is head with their fat hands if he said well, or rebuked 
im if he was bold, as he often was.—From Mr. Thackeray's Ne 
Work, “ The Newcomes.”’ 
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THE WORLD A TRIBUNAL. 


A man passes for what he is worth. Very idle is all curiosity 
concerning other people’s estimate of us, and all fear of remain- 
ing unknown is not less so. if a man knows that he can do any- 
th he can do it better than any one else—he has a pled 
of the acknowledgement of that fact by all persons. The wor 
is fall of judgment days, and into every assembly that a man en- 
ters, in every action he attempts, he is guaged and stamped. In 
every troop of boys that whoop and run in each yard and square, 
@ new comer is as well and accurately weighed in the course of a 
few days, and stamped with his right number, as if he had under- 
gone a formal trial of his h, speed and temper. A ee 
comes from a distant school, with better dress, with trinkets in hi 

ets, with airs and pretensions ; an older boy says to himself, 
* It’s no use ; we shall find him out to-morrow.”’— Emerson. 


THE PAPERS OF THE POETS. 
Gray’s papers, after sixty years of neglect, are now mounted on 
drawing paper, bound in the richest sea-green morocco, and e1- 
closed in purple cases of the same material. Burns’s correspon- 


dence with Thomson new forms part of the far-famed Ashburn- 
ham MSS. Cowley’s letters were destroyed Sprat, because 
that coxcomb of a bishop thought them too for publication. 


The sweepings of eo y are known to have contained 
literary treasures of which we now lament the loss; while the 
long-lost treatise of Milton—the paper that settled the question of 
the character of his religion—was found within our own time, in 
the State P 
pense of a k 


Office, and published by the desire and at the ex- 
of England 
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BY T D. WILKINS. 
Sad remnants of the bygone days, | F 
Upon the earth ye lie. | : 
Toseed by each blast which onward strays, g 
And ruthless sweeps ye by. a 
When blooming Spring, with footsteps free, _ 
Danced o’er the happy earth, . : 
The sunshine gave ye birth. 
The breezes floated soft along, | _ 
The branches lulled to rest, g 
The birds there sung their morning song, | _ 
And built their mossy nest. | — 
And lovers met beneath the shade - 
| 
| 
As soon are touched by Fortune's blight, 
And haste us to the tomb. . 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial } g 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A ROSARY. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


Come, draw your wheel beside me, Jane, 
I'll rhyme, and you sball spin, 

And from the burden of my song 
A mutual solace win ; 

And, though the flame upon our hearth 
With age is waning low, 

Beneath the ashes soft and gray 
The embers brightly glow! 


Thus sat we, by the chimney-place, 
When first we joined our hearts 

In bonds which only true love binds, 
And only stern Death parts; 

Your hand in mine lay fondly then, 
The busy wheel had stopt, 

While Love kept spinning out the thriad 
Which you had idly dropt. 


That cord is twisted closer, Jane, 
Few hands are at the toil— 

Our children ply the spindle, now, 
That winds Affection’s coil! 

They are not all around us, Jane, 
Yet still the reel turns on, 

And lengthens out the ties which reach 
Wherever they have gone. 


In distant fields one leads his team 
With jocund Plenty’s store; 

Another listens to the wheel 
Where milistreams blithely pour : 

And one beside the river stands, 


The other, half a truant, takes 
Our hopes across the seas, 
And fills our breasts with trembling fears, 
When rude winds shake the trees! 
And she, the last—the fairest one, 
Who shares a husband’s toil, 
Afar with daring heart encamps 
On Californian soil :— 


With these we'll pass the night away— 
Recalling bygone hours, 

Such memories of our home shall be 
A rosary of flowers! 

And when we tell our scented beads— 
Some withered ere the bloom— 

Our tears shall mark the vacant place 
For those within the tomb. 


» 
> 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 


THE JEW-BROKER OF DAMASCUS. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


“ Brsmriiau !” whispered Omad El Harshan, the aged Pasha 
of Damascus, to himself, while slowly walking his splendid Arab 
courser through the bazaars of the ancient city. ‘“ Bismillah !— 
God is great.” And thus he kept repeating the word in the full- 
ness of a grateful heart, that his sublime master, the Grand Seign- 
eur, had thought him worthy to be entrusted with the government 
of the coun..ess thousands of the faithful followers of the Prophet, 
who inhabited the branching streets in every direction, as far as 
the vision of the pious governor extended. 

Those only who have had the happiness to have surveyed the 
natural beauties of the oldest city in the world, located in the 
centre of a vast plain, embowered by lofty trees and trailing vines, 
can comprehend the meaning of the pasha’s feelings, in fully real- 
izing that he alone was invested with the care of the lives and 
property of the busy inhabitants. Omad enjoyed a distinguished 
reputation for wisdom and integrity of character, and, at an ad- 
vanced age, was gratified with the acknowledgement of his sove- 
reign, that faithful services should not go unrewarded. 

Not far from the harem of the pasha, in plain sight, in the 
door of an humble dwelling, sat Ben Israel Tchuda, a venerable 
Jew, who seemed to have grown to his seat, he was so constantly 
on the spot from early dawn to evening gray. His business was 
to exchange the moneys of strangers which they had brought from 
foreign countries, for coin of the .rue believers, that was far better 
in making purchases. Another, and perhaps more profitable 
branch of trade, in which the broker was particularly expert, con- 
sisted in loaning large sums to the needy, at extravagant rates of 
interest. With an expression of candor and sympathy for those 
who were unfortunate, it was notorious, that he ground the faces 
of the poor without mercy. 


Through the latticed windows of the abode of felicity, the pasha 
saw so many people call on his money-lending neighbor, that he 
began to imagine Damascus was not the opulent metropolis of 
Syria it had been represented. ‘“‘ There must be concealed pov- 
erty,” said his highness to his favorite wife, “‘ when so many per- 
sons of reputed wealth visit the stall of that Jew.” 

What surprised him more than anything else he discovered, 
was the constant arrival and departure of females. “ Surely,” 
exclaimed the pasha, ‘‘ when women borrow, their necessities are 
urgent.” Among the number whom he had frequently seen ap- 
parently chaffering with the broker, was a stately woman, of unu- 
sual symmetry of form, whose general aspect struck him as being 
superior to the others. No sooner had that idea taken porsession 
of the great man’s mind, than he scrutinized benoit sigan, 
whenever she renewed a call. 


“You are hard, indeed, Ben Israel Tchuda, to extort the last 
jewel within my control,” said the fair Brodalasan, as her veil fell 
from as lovely a face as Circassia had ever produced. “ Knowing 
my secret, you drain me of every sequin, and now threaten expo- 
sure to the pasha, if I presume to refuse the commission of a 
murderous crime to gratify your insatiable appetite for gold.” 
But he did not arge her, therefore it is not known what he pro- 


In the immediate neighborhood of the largest caravansary, 
widely celebrated for its lofty arches, spacious court and strong 
gates, resided a retired merchant, Selim, sometimes designated by 
his own craft, Selim the rich. He prided himself in buying hand- 
some wives and slaves scarcely inferior to houri. Others of equal 
means and elegant taste in that department of domestic economy, 
were sadly puzzled to know by what means he invariably obtained 
a beauty, while they as often as otherwise, found they had bought 
ugliness instead of fascination. 

Among all the inmates of his numerous harem—the gem of the 
casket, the fairest of the fair, for whom he had paid a sum scarcely 
less than the Sultan gave from the treasures of Stamboul for the 
ornaments of the royal seraglio—Brodalasan surpassed even the 
imaginations of Safi the poet. Her figure was stately, her com- 
plexion beyond the painter’s skill in imitation. Such eyes—so 
intensely black, and yet soft as the timid gazelle’s—mortal man 
never before saw out of the paradise of the Prophet. Even Selim 
himself could not stand the penetrating gaze of her penetrating 
optics, when they were brought to bear, like heavy artillery, with 
the force of a thousand eyes. 

Contrary to the common sentiment of Oriental monopolizers, 
Selim had not discovered that this fair creature was necessary to 
his happiness, but he had the prudence of self-respect, and the dig- 
nity of an Osmanli, to conceal it. His pride of position forbid 
that a single weakness of his nature should be discovered, for the 
derision of a gossiping world. To the neglect of many, who 
were secluded in closely-latticed apartments, Selim lavished upon 
the enchanting Brodalasan whatever was precious within the 
reach of his ample resources, hoping to win her regard. 

An envious feeling on the part of the neglected ladies of the 
household could not be concealed. They pined in seclusion at 
the estrangement of their lord; but the organization of society 
permits no remonstrances, in the East, from a woman, whatever 
destiny awaits her, at the hand of her purchaser. Jealousy degen- 
erated into rage, till they resolved either to drive Brodalasan out 
of the household, or take her life. Murder was too hazardous, 
but blood or no blood, go she must, and they concerted measures 
accordingly. 

Conscious as she was of engrossing a large share of Selim’s at- 
tentions, Brodalasan was unconscious of the turmoil in the 
bosoms of her associates. 

Korasha—a bold, proud-spirited, noble Circassian—braving the 
dangers of a long and dangerous way, with the geography of 
which he was totally ignorant, determined to find his two sisters, 
who had been taken from the mountain home of their childhood 
by one of those travelling factors, known all through the east, 
whose business consists in picking up all the marketable girls in 
Circassia and Georgia, to be disposed of at great prices in the 
cities of the Turkish empire. In their childhood, they had fondly 
and affectionately played together; drank fresh milk from the 
same bowl, and reposed under the shade of majestic trees among 
their almost inaccessible Alpine regions. 

His thoughts were perpetually dwelling on the recovery of these 
dear sisters, and he hoped to recover them, the customs of the 
country to the contrary notwithstanding. By tracing the wind- 
ings of the merchant who carried them away, and finally, through 
the recollections of an old slave in Constantinople, ascertaining 
that the sisters were disposed of in Damascus, he ultimately made 
his appearance in that renowned city. By a perseverance which 
nothing but death could resist, he traced out the abode of both. 
Fatima was the pearl of a mollah’s harem; while the other shed 
a halo of brightness, with a single flash of her sparkling eyes, in 
the splendid residence of Selim the rich. 

Through the mediation of mischief-making old women, who 
from immemorial time have had the priviloge of ranging from one 
harem to another, retailing scandal for the amusement of the la- 
dies, the astounding fact was communicated to Fatima, that she 
had a brother who besought Allah to restore her to his arms. 
But, as females can rarely be bad in no other way than by pur- 
chase, she was taught to assume the malady of madness, and rave 
with all her powers of deception. 

A similar piece of intelligence had also been cautiously an- 
nounced to Brodalasan, with the additional information that she 
must provide the means for the purchase of herself and her sister. 
Korasha could scarcely command enough to bribe the haggard 
female expresses, through whose hypocrisy he expected to redeem 
the two ladies. 

By the indulgence of Selim, Brodalasan had more privileges 
than her feminine companions. Among the duties supposed to 
engross her attention, long and frequent prayers at the mosque 
were presumed to be prominent. On those pious excursions, 
closely enveloped in a coarse bornouse, and veiled to conceal 
every line of a transcendentally beautiful face, she invariably called 
at the stall of the Jew-broker with jewels, which she exchanged 
for money, but at ruinous sacrifices. Brodalasan knew nothing of 
the true value of the costly baubles which adorned her person. 
They were her own—the spontaneous offerings of Selim, which 
she conceived she had a right to dispose of as she chose. 

Considerable sums were collected in that manner, which had 
been sent to the brother, together with clusters of diamonds, by 
whom negociations were conducted with a view to a re-purchase 
of both. She was selling a ruby when the pasha caught sight of 


her angelic form, as already stated. 


Ben Israel had cheated her outrageously, by obtaining jewelry 
of rare workmanship, at his own price, besides pearls, diamonds, 
rings and chains of the finest gold, on which had been exercised 
the highest skill of the goldsmiths of Damascus. Her last jewel 
was parted with ; she was satisfied of the cheat that was practised 
upon her, and in parting with it, appealed to the broker’s sense of 
justice. 

Having placed funds at the disposal of Korasha, the next feat 
was to feign sickness that would endanger her beauty—the only 
quality for which females are estimated in the East—and thus 
make Selim willing to part with her. For that purpose, she 
pricked the tips of her ears and the under side of her chin, with 
the point of a needle dipped in the juice of a poisonous vine. 

Strange events were occurring. Two ornaments of separate 
harems in the same neighborhood were suddenly attacked with 
distempers of an alarming character. One was presumed to be 
insane, while the other was shockingly swollen, disfigured and 
loathsome. Hakem Berashemel, the first physician of Damascus, 
shook his venerable head. He was of an opinion that Fatima’s 
madness was beyond the reach of medical skill ; and as for Broda- 
lasan, her distemper was declared to jeopardise the whole house- 
hold, since there was no knowing who might be prostrated next. 

This Arabic doctor was not frightened at the sight of a thou- 
sand sequins. He played his part with profound dissimulation— 
charging his patients, at every visit, never to relax their feigned 
sufferings till their brother had succeeded in getting them within 
his fraternal protection. Consequently, Fatima screamed, to the 
annoyance of the whole street ; while the no less active Brodala- 
san, re-punctured her chin, as often as the inflammation began to 
abate, alarming the harem excessively, lest all the ladies should 
become victims to the new plague. 

In the midst of these family afflictions, the public crier passed 
through the streets from morning till night, heralding the arrival 
of a holy Santon—which means saint—from Persia, who inter- 
ceded with the Prophet for favors that were never withheld. His 
miracles were astounding. Such was his innate benevolence, too, 
that he purchased the sick, the aged, and those laboring under 
mortal sickness, for the luxury of raising them to health. There 
was @ similarity in the proclamation of the crier to that of the 
seller of old lamps for new, in the Arabian Nights. 

Both establishments, on hearing this novel proposition under 
their windows, gave their lords no comfort till they consented to 
send the afflicted patients to the Santon. In this, the Hakem 
Berashemel represented that it would be meritorious to place 
them within the pious influence of the saint, whose prayers might 
be efficacious with the door-keepe: of paradise, now that medicine 
was of no earthly avail. 

Both husbands waited on the Santon, salaaming in the most 
approved style of gentlemen. Pretending to have an exalted 
opinion of his pious benevolence, and acknowledging that he was 
a favorite of the Prophet, they besought him to exert himself by 
intercessions for the restoration of the sisters. They congratulated 
themselves on leaving, in over-reaching him in a good bargain— 
as both women would die inevitably, according to the decision.of 
Berashemel ; but, if the saint was fool enough to take them off of 
their hands, it might be set down to the score of good lack. Hf, 
however, by any unforeseen contingency, they should recover, fad- 
ed and despoiled of those charms on which their value depended, 
they would only be incumbrances. 

Properly veiled, borne on litters, the two ladies were conveyed 
by slaves within the gate of Korasha’s humble residence to receive 
the benefit of his prayers, at the same time he was to be encum- 
bered, as the proprietors thought, with the thankless expense of 
providing for them till death relieved him of the burden. 

When all this had been accomplished, it occurred to Selim the 
rich, to gather up the precious jewels that could no longer be of 
satisfaction to the distorted Brodalasan—not doubting they had 
been left in her apartments. A rigid search was ineffectual in 
detecting the secret place in which they were imagined to have 
been hidden. Off he posted, much more in haste than he was 
ever accustomed to move before, to question the dying favorite as 
to where the diamonds and golden ornaments were to be found. 

Shaking her head, not a syllable could be gathered respecting 
the great treasure. Almost in despair &t the loss—for Brodalasan 
had literally been covered with costly gems—he accused the ladies 
and slaves of the harem of having robbed him. Innocent, as they 
were, of even the shadow of a fraud, their alarm was excessive— 
knowing, as they did, that their lives were not their own, but that 
each and all of them were purchased property, at the mercy of 
the purchaser, according to the usages of the country. 

The brother was destitute of means for supporting his sisters ; 
and from the commencement of the design of liberating them.from 
Mussulman thraldom, no better or easier pretext for raising sup- 
plies could be devised than the one adopted. Being nominally a 
Christian, he reasoned after the fashion of many religious sectari- 
ans, that it was justifiable to do a little wrong that a great good 
might be accomplished. He therefore imposed upon Brodala- 
san’s sympathies, and, by inducing her to raise funds for the pre- 
tended liberation of Fatima, actually provided for the support of 
both, when they should be dependent upon him. Nothing like 
theft, or the appropriation of Selim’s property, was entertained 
by the Circasian beauty. Those elements of Christian principles 
instilled into her by her affectionate mother, in her own wild 
mountain home, had not been wholly obliterated in the harem, 
although weakened. First impressions abide through all the 
phases of human life, especially those relating to individual ac- 
countability to God and society when taught and illustrated by a 
kind parent. 

Nothing being found which was missing, the therefore quiet 
household of Selim the rich was thrown into an uproar of confu- 
sion that could not be concealed. A robbery was heralded abroad 


Where freighted arks depart 
Upon the ever shifting tide 
From inland to the mart :— 
— 
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which lost nothing of its importance by being propagated through 
the baths, the smoking-shops and bazaars. When the intelligence 
came to the ears of Omad El Harshan, the pasha, his amazement 
was expressed in a loud determination to detect the criminal, if 
he was within the dominions of the Sublime Porte. 

Selim would have preferred to have hushed the matter; but a 
wide-spread notoriety had been given to his loss before he was 
fully aware of the amount taken away. Korasha, the Santon, was 
constantly seen at the door of the house not far frem the khan 
where the Persian caravans unlade their splendid fabrics, by the 
multitudes of passers by, deeply engaged in prayer, kissing the 
Koran, and touching his closely shorn head to the ground, in 
token of humility, and an earnest of his devotions. An odor of 
uncommon sanctity was attached to his name, which gave him 
every facility desirable for conducting the plot to a successful 
termination. 

Accounts of robberies, the finding of gold, and the beauty of 
ladies, like slander, lose nothing by being repeated. So it proved 
with respect to Selim’s loss. Nobody suspected him to be the 
enormously rich man the theft represented him It finally got 
wafted by the zephyrs to the ears of the pasha. 

His highness reflected long and deliberately on the crime. He 
would rather have had it himself, to having the money and jewels 
put away beyond the prospect of recovery. One day, while med- 
itating on the uncertainty of that kind of happiness which is based 
exclusively on possessions, looking through a window from which 
he had formerly seen Ben Israel Tchuda pocketing the profits of 
a lucrative business, he was led to inquire of his pipe-bearer into 
the character of the broker. In consequence of having suffered 
severely by borrowing of Tchuda, he gave no favorable account 
of him. 

Having his suspicions roused, the pasha gave immediate orders 
for the arrest of the Jew, whose alarm was excessive. He had 
the property by purchase, but at low prices. Instead of denying 
all knowledge of a theft, or admitting that Selim’s jewels had 

been bought without the supposed owner’s free consent, he effectu- 
ally closed the mouth of Omad El Harshan with a magnificent 


bribe. 

With all their high sense of honor, pious ejaculations of the 
Prophet’s name, and upturned eyes towards the zenith, a Turk is 
not above receiving a present, provided the circumstances con- 
nected with it are perfectly secret. 

“Come in, Tchuda,”’ said his excellency, “and sit upon a rug.” 
This invitation was given at the outer door of the palace, at which 
the broker stood awaiting the decision of the pasha, whether he 
would remain firmly and inflexibly the friend of the Sultan, or 
sell himself to the devil, through the efficient agency of the broker. 
He did go in, holding out a sparkling diamond, the brilliancy of 
which astonished the pasha. 

“Most excellent governor,” said the broker, in a low tone of 
voice, “ may the delights of paradise be your inheritance !”—hand- 
ing him, as the last word left his lips, the brilliant stone, bowing 
to the floor when the ruler of Damascus took it from his avari- 
cioas fingers. 

“ Mashallah !” mumbled the pasha. ‘The Prophet is the 
strength of believers. This is, indeed, a treasure, and enough to 
purchase a housing for the holy camel; but the caravan has de- 
parted for Mecca, and if you design to place it in my keeping for 
a future occasion, sacred as the Sanjack of Mahommed, no one 
shall know the religious disposition made of it but yourself and 
me.” 

Scarcely had this short dialogue been completed, before Selim 
the rich came into the pasha’s presence, salaaming and humbling 
his proud neck to the very ground. He whispered a long while 
in his excellency’s capacious ear, took his leave, and the pasha 
exploded in apparent wrath. “ Wretch, after receiving stolen 
gems, darest thou pollute the hall of justice with thy presence! 
Leave me before a bowstring encircles thy profane throat! Away, 
and if thou art discovered in Damascus at the rising of to-mor- 
row’s sun, by the beard of Omar, thou shalt die.” 

Ben Israel Tchuda availed himself of the vice-royal permission 
to make a sudden exit, without explaining why the diamond was 
brought, or what was his intentions were respecting it. When 
once in the pasha’s embrace, he knew that was the last he should 
see of it; and the governor saw the only method of keeping what 
he had, without the knowledge of any one, was to drive the broker 
off instantly, or put him to death. 

Tchada acted wisely by accepting the offer of instant leave. 
Flying on the wings of fear, all the valuables of the strong box 
were quickly gathered, and kissing his Rebecca, his loving wife, 
whom he consigned to the protection of the patriarch, in two 
hours after he was climbing the snow-capped mountains, on the 
route to the mighty ruins of Baalbec, on the plain of Celasyria. 

When the bazaars opened the following morning, a singular 
commotion pervaded the population. Selim the rich had been 
robbed of enormous treasure, the most precious of the gems being 
a diamond transparent as the dews of Hermon, and of inestimable 
value. The public crier shouted that itwould have purchased the 
Sultan’s daughter, or bought a firman of the Mufti of Stamboul 
for an exitrance among the houris of Genneh, where all devout 
Mussulmen expect to go, as a reward for hating Christians. 

This intelligence dumbfounded the pasha, for he not only dis- 
covered the intrinsic worth of what he had, but it fortified him 
with a determined resolution to keep it, let what might be the 
consequences. 

When it was discovered that the Jew-broker hed not been at his 
stall, and farther, that the strong chest which had been covered 
by many a needy inhabitant of Damascus was empty, the uproar 
became universal—no one doubting he was the robber. A first 
impulse of rage prompted the excited populace to slaughter all 
the Jews of the city. At this epoch in the history of events, 


Omad El Harshan appeared on a spirited charger, and besought 
the gathering masses not to proceed to acts of lawless violence, to 
bring down upon their heads the vengeance of the enraged Sultan, 
who had solemnly promised protection to all orders of his sub- 
jects, without reference to their faith, complexion or country. 
“‘ Whoever dwelt in Damascus, whether permanently or tempora- 
rily, should be safe in person and property, while he—the pasha— 
had a sword in the seabbard, or an arm to wield one.” 

This resolute demonstration, like a volume of oil on a troubled 
sea, lulled the people into partial repose, which the cantering of a 
body of mounted cavalry miraculously completed. When the 
soldiers were seen to charge their long, wicked tabagiats, vulgarly 
called pistols, the turbulent rabble instantly sought their homes, 
the smoking shops and the mosques. Damascus was again quiet, 
when the pasha, seated upon a golden-fringed ottoman, took a 
whiff at his amber-mouthed nargilah. 

All this while the Santon—the Saint Korasha—had the sagacity 
to perceive that he must be off next. What with the curiosity of 
the gossips—those devout mischief-makers, who abound also in 
other communities—together with another set intent upon prying 
into everybody’s concerns, there was evidently no time to lose. 
Before the gates closed at dusk, by dressing his sisters in the garb 
of donkey-drivers, himself personating their sid, or master, all 
three were safely entered upon the great plain, in the centre of 
which stands the most ancient of cities. Concealed in the centre 
of dried figs, in the heart of apricots, with a handful of pearls and 
small diamonds in little silk bags, carried between their cheeks 
and the teeth, in each of their mouths, fortune favored their escape 
towards the land of their birth. 

When Korasha contemplated the bewitching expression of his 
redeemed sisters—for they exposed their sweet faces to him with 
a confiding air, having quite recovered from their artificial mala- 
dies—he did not wonder they were relinquished with regret, or 
were called morai querasa, or mirrors of beauty. Day after day, 
they toiled at a slow pace, ascending elevations and descending 
into deep valleys, avoiding the ordinary course of travel. 

In the midst of their encamping preparations for the night, 
when far beyond the line of apprehension of annoyance from the 
public runners of Damascus, in the centre of a winding gorge, 
who should they light upon, but the alarmed and fleeing Ben 
Israel Tchuda, the broker. He had in service several resolute- 
looking fellows in tarbousches. In attitudes of sudden surprise, 
both parties eyed each other with wondering astonishment, with 
carbine stocks in hands. 

Brodalasan recognized the broker, and judging rightly what 
brought him intu the gloomy recesses of the forest, quietly lisped 
his name to her brother. ‘“‘ Ah, my fine fellow,” exclaimed Ko- 
rasha, ‘‘ there is nothing to fear. Our cause is a common one— 
life, money and liberty is the prize ; another, we shall pass the 
Rubicon, and find protection in the muzzles of Circassian guns.” 

This was acceptable intelligence to Tchuda, who at once came 
forward and paid obeisance to the two ladies, who, even in the 
rags of peasants, had a grace in their movements to call forth the 
homage of the broker. 

Selim the rich relinquished all expectations of recovering his 
lost treasures. He thanked Allah that he hed a plenty left, and 
consoled himself in his tribulation, by purchasing all the hand- 
some women in market. The pasha’s health seemed to the ka- 
kem, whom his excellency consulted, to be affected either by the 
heat of the climate or some other cause equally perplexing. 

He had enough to gratify the most inordinate appetite for 
wealth, in the diamond which the broker brought to the palace. 
At his own solicitation, the divan at Stamboul, on a represen- 
tation to the Sultan, gave him honorable permission to retire to 
private life—a course he preferred to adopt before the court heard 
of his riches, it being the custom to take both the money and the 
owner’s head, when such a discovery has been made. 

Most fortunately, while moving leisurely along the next day, a 
Circassian scout fell in with the little band of adventurers, and 
escorted them in triumph to the identical village, in a mountain- 
pass, from whence Brodalasan and Fatima were originally sent to 
the Mussulman market. 

A happier greeting was never witnessed than awaited them 
from their family and friends. Years had changed two angelic 
children into splendidly developed women. Korasha, for the 
daring achievement of rescuing his sisters, became the hero of the 
tribe. Rejoicings, bonfires, the report of artillery, and the pro- 
longed shouts of the mountaineers, indicated the measure of their 
satisfaction Ben Israel Tchuda participated in the festivities of 
the océasion ; and well he might, for his security was no less com- 
plete than that of the fair female companions. 


THE HEART VS. THE HEAD. 

Indeed, with most men the affections take the lead of all the 
spiritual powers ; only they act in a confined sphere of the family, 
class, sect, or nation. Men trust the heart more than the head. 
The mass of men have more confidence in a man of great affec- 
tion than in one of poe thought ; pardon is commonly popular, 
mercy better loved than severity. Men rejoice when the murderer 
is arrested ; but shout at his acquittal of the crime. The happi- 
- pess of the greater part of men comes from affectional more 
intellectual or moral sources. Hence the abundant interest felt 
in talk about persons, the popular fondness for personal anecdotes, 
biographies, ballads, love stories, and the like. The mass of men 
love the person of their great man, not his opinions, and care more 
to see his face, and hear his voice, than to know his ideas of truth 
and of justice. It is so with rei ‘ous teachers. Men sympathize 
with the person before they take his joctrine. Hence the popular 
fondness for portraits of great men, for their autographs, and even 
for relics. The person of Jesus Christ has left a much greater 
impre ‘sion on the hearts of men than his doctrines have made on 
the mind a: d conscience of Christendom.— Theodore Parker. 
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We ask advice, but we mean approbation.— Colton. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER. ~~ 


BY LIEUT. Z. CURTIB6 HINE. 


When the wings of Night are throwing 
Shadows dark in passing by, 

And the stars are faintly showing, 
Through the curtains of the sky, 

Like the moan of some great river, 
Gliding onward to the sea, 

Voices of the past come sweeping 
O’er the waves of memory! 


Voices that in youth were dearest, 
Voices loved, remembered long. 
Come like anthem, sweetest. clearest, 

Or like passing angels’ song. 
And among them comes that gentle 
Voice of one { loves to hear, 
When life’s morning sun was rising 
On my way ward, wild career! 


Dearest mother, thou hast left me, 
I thy face no more shall see; 
Many a hope is thus bereft me 
Many a joy hath gone with thee. 
Yet I feel thy spirit ever 
Gazes downward from on high, 
That thou wilt forsake me never, 
And I dry my tearful eye! 


Never more shall I behold thee, 
On the changing shores of time, 
And my heart is lone and weary, 
As the hill of life { climb. 
Looking backward sad and wistful 
Where my journey first began. 
Mournful fancies rush toward me, 
And dejection leads their van! 


> 


(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


. .» He who has no opinion of his own, but depends upon the 
opinion and taste of others, is a slave.—Klopstock. 

.... The proper means of increasing the love we bear our 
native country, is to reside some time in a foreign one.—Shenstone. 

.... Our happiness in this world depénds on the affections we 
are enabled to inspire.—Duchess de Praslin. F 

..+. The original of all men is the same; and virtue is the 
only nobility. —Seneca. 

.... When a king creates an office, Providence creates imme- 
diately a fool to buy it.— Colbert. 

.-.. Passion may not unfitly be termed the mob of the man 
that commits a riot on his reason.—Penn. 

.++. It is one of the worst of errors, to suppose that there is 
any other path of safety except that of duty.—Nevins. 

.-.. Envy feeds upon the living ; after death it ceases—then, ev- 
ery man’s well-earned honors defend him against calamry.— Ovid. 

.++. We seldom find people ungrateful, so long as we are in a 
condition to render them service.—Za Rochefoucauld. 

..+. Death is a black camel, which kneels at the gates of all. 
— Oriental Maxim. 

.... Order in a house ougbt to be like the machines in an 
opera, whose effect produces a great pleasure, but whose ends 
must be hid —Madame Necker. 

.-.. Itis with narrow-souled people as with narrow necked bot- 
tles; the less they have in them, the more noise they make in 
pouring out.— Pope. 

.... I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, “’Tis all barren!” And so it is, and so is all the world 
to him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers.—Sterne 

..+. There is little pleasure in the world that is true and sin- 
cere hesides the pleasure of doing our duty and doing good. 1 
am sure no other is comparabie to thir. — 

.... Employment, which Galen ealls “ nature's physician,” is 
so essential to human happiness, that indolence is justly consid- 
ered as the mother of misery.—Burtca. 

.++. Take heed of jesting; many have been ruined by it. It’s 
hard to jest, and not sometimes jeer, too; which oftentimes sinks 
deeper than we intended, or expected.— Fuller. 

.--. People who are always taking care of their health are like 
misers, who are hoarding up a treasure which they have never 
spirit enough to enjoy.—Sterne. 

..+. The irresolute seize with eagerness all overtures which 
show them two roads, and which, in consequence, do not press 


| them to choose—Cardinal de Retz. 


.++. There are some books that the man only of the greatest 
mind could be able to do without, a glasa coach, that is t> say, 
without going to consult men, things, libraries and manuscripts. 
—Chamfort. 

«s+ It is necessary to make great efforts with talents to inter- 
est while they remain in order, than to please by passing all 
bounds; it is less easy to regulate the heart than to trouble it.— 
Chateaubriand. 

..+. Whoever has seen the masked at a ball dance amicably 
together, and take hold of hands without knowing each other, 
leaving the next moment to meet no more, can form an idea of 
the world.— Vauvenargues. 

..+. We think there is shame in doubt and ignorance, and we 
like better to decide at hazard, than to be conscious that we are 
not informed enough of things to give judgment. We are full of 
ignorance and errors; and nevertheless we are at the greatest 
trouble-in the world to draw from the lips of men this confession, 
80 just and so conformable to their natural condition: “I am 


mistaken, and I know nothing.” —Jicole. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial. known of him, more than that he wae a sufferer for his reli- 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 22. fonndee 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 
REV. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


A pleasing sight meets the eye of the Christian stranger, 
as he enters the parlors of Dr. Neale, in Crescent Place— 
the images of several of his eee e in office, living and 
dead, hanging upon the walls, and looking down with seem- 
ing nterest upon the labors of their worthy successor. 
"bnere is the venerable face of Stillman, that giant minister 
of this church ; there is Clay—commonly called Judge Clay 
—who, after an acceptable but brief ministry, was cut off in 
the midst of his days; there is Winchell, the devoted Chris- 
tian, the beloved pastor and faithful minister, who, from dis- 
tinguished usefulness, was called to enter into his rest at the 
early age of twenty-eight years; there is the intellectual 
Wayland, now president of Brown University, whose praise 
is in literary circles, in schools and colleges, as well as in 
the churches ; and there are other pictures of beloved minis- 
ters, good men and true, with whom the present pastor lives, 
and finds in such a presence a stimulus to duty, and an in- 
centive to copy their example, ro far as they imitated the 
Master. The idea is a beautiful one. Let the great and 

d ministers who have preached in Brattle Street Church, 
and the “Old South,” thus look down upon the present pas 
tors, as they study and converse. and they will be all the 
better for such heavenly witnesses, with faces all divine. 
Why may not every pastor’s house in the land become radi- 
ant with such a presence? The churches would have a rich 
reward, if they would generally undertake to make the walls 
of their pastors’ dwellings shine with such a divine light, and 
speak, as it were, with a superhuman power. The history 
of the First Baptist Chureh is as remarkable ss that of a | 
other in Boston. Its early history was one of conflict. It 

s-ed throagh the fires of adversity, and came out as gold 
purifi:d in the fire. This church, like several other churches 
of the city, was organized in Charlestown. The first record 
on the church book is as follows :—“ The 28th of the third 
month, 1665, in Charlestown, the church of Christ, com- 
mon!y, though falsely, called Anabaptists, were gathered to- 
gether and entered into fellowship and communion with 
each other, engaging 
to walk together in ail 
the appointments of 
their Lond and Master, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as far as he should be 

leased to make 
Coan his mind and 
will unto them by bis 
word and Spirit; and 
then was Baptized, 
Thomas Gould, John 
George, Thomas Os- 
borne, Edware Drink- 
er; and joined with 


and then it shall be forever free with the “ 


PORTRAIT OF 


Richard Goodall, Wil- 
liam Turner, Robert 


Lambert Mary Good- 
all and Mary Newell, 
who had walked in 
that order in Old Eng- 
land” By this pro- 


ceeding, which was 
considered a high- 
hunded and illegal act 
by the cle mgy of the es- 
tablished (Congrega- 
tional) church, as well 
a> by the magistrates, 
Gould, who was the 
firsts minister of the 
church, and other lead- 
ers, suffered from fines 
and actual mmprison- 
ment, being threaven- 
ed, also, banishment 
from the colony. For 
it must be remember- 
ed, the Baptisw did 
bu: i levers, 
who had been baptized 
upon a profession of 
faith, could be visible 
members of church 
ot Christ, which was 
subversive of that of 


destroyed. T 
the members were “ 
perils by their own 


in perils 
by the bea.hen, in per- 
ils in che wilderness, 
in perils among false 
biethren,”’ they did not 
faint, nor become 
weary of their cherish- 
ed principles. For 
fourteen years the 
church were destitute 
of @ piace of public 
worship, and were 
obliged to assemble in 


the established charch. 

Under these embar- 

rassments and persecu- 

tions, the infant church 

he church was perse- 

cuted, but not forsak- 

en ; cast down, but not ru 


and Noddle’s I-land, 
(now East Boston,) 
where Mr. Gould re- 
sided. During most 
of this period, Mr. 
Gould, a chief founder 
of the church, was tne 
pastor thereof. It is 
tecorded that he died 


ter, or principal speaker of this church, “ which.i 
almost the whole of the Baptist interest in ap Po at 
Massachusetts for more than forty years.” It be. = 
stated here, to the honor of the colony, and of human 
that this church had a little sunshine, even in its vay aie " 
history, for it is recorded that “in 1673, Mr. John Leverett, 
who hed always been opposed to the measures used against - — 
the Baptists, was chosen governor, and they were permitied 
to enjoy their liberty for nearly six years” After the de- 
cease of Mr. Gould, Rev, Jsaac Hall and Rev. John Ruseell” 
became pastors of this church. They were assisted in their 
labors by Rev. John Miles, one of the two thousand. minis- 
ters ejected from their livings in England, in 1662 | Mr. 
Miles died in 1683. Mr. Russell, 1o whom the term Elder 
was applied, was by trade a shoemaker. He was ordained 
as a preacher in 1679, and died the next year. “ Justbefore 
his death he wrote a history of the sufferings of his little 
flock, which was printed in’ London, in 1680. To this an 
answer was — by one of the Boston ministers; en- 
titled “Cobbler, stick to your Last.” In the vear 1678, a 
meeting-house was erected by the society on Back Street, - 
now Salem Street, on the corner of Stillman Street. The 
following church record is found under date of Februa A 
1679: “ At a charch meeting upon ye 9th of February, 1679, 
itt was unanimously agreed upon by ye church, to make im- 
provement of the new house built for-the public worship of 
God, and to erter it the 15th day of this instant, it being the 
next First Day.” The church has now entered its new 
house, after being in the wilderness and in prison for four-—. 
teen years. There were but two other churches in the then . 
smal] town of Boston. It would seem, now, that the perse- ~ 
cuted band of Christians would have peace. Bat the set 
time for true Christian liberality had not come, and ‘the! | 
ehurch must be once more bound in fetters and irons; +, 
liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free.” We read that the opening of the meet- 
ing-house so offended the civil authorities, that on the 8th 
day of March, 1630, they caused the doors to be nailed up, 
and the following notice to be posted on them : “ All persons — 
are to take notice .hat, by order of the coart, the doors of 
this bouse are shu. up; and that they are inhibited to hold 
any meeting, or to open the doors thereof, without license 
from authority, till the 
General Court take 
further order, as they 
will answer ‘the con- 
trary at their peril. 
The writer has dwelt 
80 lony on these strik- 
ing historical facts, 
that he has only room 
to say, that the church - 
was rebuilt in 17775 
that it was finally sold - 
in 1829, and a new one 
of brick was erected at 
the corner of Hanover 
and Union Streets, 
bee church is about 
yielding to the march 
of poe improve- 
ment. It is a matter 
of congratulation, that 
the socicty in parting 
with their old church, 
are about to enter # 
new and eligible place: _ - 
of worship, in. Somer... 
set Street, now in pro- 
cess of erection. The 
names of the ministers” 
of this church, that 
have not been men- 
tioned, are Rev. John 
Emblem, who died 
about the year 1699; 
Rey. Ellis. Callender, 
pastor more than ten. 
ears; his son, Rev. 
lisha Callender, a 
graduate of Harvard 
College, at whose ordi- 
nation several Congre- 
gational ministers 


ciated ; Rev. Jeremiuh 


| tor of the church 
ytarter of a century, 

previous to the pasto- /. 


Cyrus Pitt Grosvenor, 
during whose ministry”: 
the present house sof 


in Hanover 
after whom 


present pastor, who — 
was installed 
present charge, in 
tember, 1837. Rev. 
Dr. Neale is.a man of . 
mark in appearance, a 
Christian clergyman, 
scholarand gentleman —— 
—ot warm-hearted pi- 
ety, man. after 
heart of “troops of 
friends.” Here we lav 
down our pen, and * 
make our bow to the 
vast audience that has , 
been a good listener to 
our discourse. For 
your we 
raise our 
we thank 


in 1676. Little is FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CORNER OF HANOVER AND UNION STREETS, BOSTON, your faith. 


worship was erected... 


Rev. Dr. Hague. 


by Rey. Dr. Neale, the. 
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“ Love on the Bo-phorus,” a story Prx.er Poors. 
The Broken Windows ” a story 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

On pages 344 aad 345, we present to our readers a large and 
superb view of this Oriental capital, at this moment so especially 
clothed with interest, as it regards the question of war with Russia. 
There are few spots in the world so peculiar and beautiful as this 
** Queen of the Orient,” tho locale of so much of romance and 
poetry. Constantinople was founded by th Argives and acolony 
of the Athenians, between 658 and 670, B.C. It was anciently 
called Byzantiam, and received its present name from Constan- 
tine the Great, who removed there the seat of the Eastern empire 
in 193. It was taken from the Greeks by Mahomet II., who slew 
the emperor and 60,000 inhabitants. This event put an end to 
the Eastern empire, which began with the reign of Arcadius, in 
395, and continued 1055 years, to 1463. It has been the capital 
of the Turkish empire ever since. The reason why the Russians 
covet Constantinople is plain enough to us. Before its conquest 
by the Mussutmans it was the great capital of the Greek Church. 
The Emperor Nicholas is very religious after his fashion; and 
believes its restoration to the faith of the Greeks would be a ser- 
vice that would make him worthy in the sight of God. Our read- 
ers know very well in what light we view this political question, 
now to rife in Europe and the East, and that we heartily say, 
God speed the Mussulman! The noble view of the Sultan’s cap- 
ital which is given, as above, and in connection with several oth- 
ers relating to Turkey and the Turks, whicli we have lately given, 
cannot fail vastly to interest the army of subscribers who weekly 
receive the Pictorial. This fine view is taken from the old tower 
of Galata, the ruins of which will be observed in the immediate 
foreground of the picture. 


THE FORCES OF RUSSIA. 

A London correspondent of the National Intelligencer says 
that a late calculation, respecting the military power of Russia, 
makes the force which the czar could employ in an European 
war, without the reserve, the local garrisons, or the army in the 
Caucasus being in any way reduced, to consist of 368 battalions 
of infantry, 468 squadrons of cavalry, and 996 guns ; or, in other 
words, in the eventuality of a European war, Russia could oper- 
ate with a force of 500,000 men and 1000 guns, without laying 
itself open to Great Britain, Sweden, or to the Caucasus. In 
ease of a great war, Russia could operate, by means of her first, 
second and third reserves, and the Cossack and Tartar forces, 
with 1,000,000 of combatants and with 1800 guns. This is the 
estimate of a Prussian officer of great experience. 


SPLINTERS. 


. A new edition of the Biography of Rev. Hosea Ballou, by 
the editor of the Pictorial, has just been issued from the press. 
. The Louisville Journal, edited and published by Prentice, 
the post, has been destroyed, paper and all, by fire. 
. Grisi and Mario have not been married, nor has their visit 
to Autates been indefinitely postponed, but merely deferred. 
- ‘The newest Parisian fans are of ivory, inlaid with unpol- 
: ished sflver, with the appendage of a tassel made of silk and silver. 
.. The small pox js said to be very prevalent and fatal at the 
Sandwich Islands, rapidly depopulating them. 
. The mayor of New Orleans states that the whole amount 
received by him daring the period of the epidemic was $38,312. 
~ Kate Hayes and Biscaccianti are doing a thriving business 
in South America, the former at Valparaiso, and the latter at Lima. 
-+» Explorations show that the coast of Greenland is rich in 
copper; silver and lead mines have also been discovered. 
+++» Waterbary, Ct., has now more than $3,000,000 invested in 
manufacturing establishments, and a banking capital of $600,000. 
.. Within the past month there were twelve boats destroyed 
on the Upper Mississippi, both by fire and snagging. 
-++. The American actress, Miss Fanny Wallack, is playing 
Miranda, in Shakspeare’s Tempest, with much success in London. 
- It is estimated that there are about eighty thousand Jews 
in New York, where they have thirteen synagogues, 
see . It was reported of Catalina that she ‘said, she sung in 
France for charity, in England for money, in Italy for fume. 
.+-. The salary of the king of the Sandwich Islands is 
$16,000 a year. Moderate for royalty ! 
...~ &x-President Van Buren and son were at Florence on 
the 14th ult., making the tour of the continent. 
+++» M’lle Rachel receives $80,000 for an engagement of six 
months in St. Petersburgh, besides perquisites: 
.-..> Butter, in large quantities, now comes from Canada over 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS. 

What a proper microcosm is a toy-shop! We often catch our- 
selves pausing before a toy-shop window, and gazing at the many 
marvels there displayed, from the shining array of Chinese mar- 
bles, looking so temptingly im their variegated varnished coats, to 
the complicated pieces of mechanism, such as rope dancers going 
through a variety of motions, and almost cheating the spectator 
into the illusion that he is gazing on life itself. Nothing displays 
the advance of luxury so decidedly as the costliness and complex- 
ity of children’s toys. And an examination of these wares cx. 
hibits another curious fact, viz., that the children of to-day have 
older heads than those of our contemporaries many years ago. 
The “ spotted barrel on four legs,” that passed muster for a horse 
with us in our juvenile days, and gave entire satisfaction, being 
symmetrical enough to our taste, and sound and kind in any har- 
ness, would not satisfy the premature knowledge of horse flesh 
eahibited by the young amateurs of the rising generation. The 


- toymakers of to-dey have to be very particular in the breed of 


their horses, and in the finish of their nags must follow nature 
closely. Some of these animals are furnished with works which 
give them an easy and graceful motion quite wonderful to behold. 

There has also been a great improvement in Mumbo Jumbos, 
which, on the removal of the covers of the snuff boxes, ascend to 
an alarming height, and are of most terrific aspect. The Mumbo 
Jumbos, that used to frighten ourselves, would be laughed to 
scorn by the urchins we see around us—fellows of six and seven, 
who are already studying psychology and physiology. Of course, 
infants, who can explain the internal anatomy of their fathers and 
grandfathers, are not content with ordinary images. Hence there 
is a manifest elaboration of jointed dolls. The architecture of 
wooden villages is also improved, as we notice—although they 
are still accompanied by the pyramidal trecs of wooden shavings, 
dipped in verdigris, or coffee green, which imparts so lively an 
idea of natural foliage. Noah’s Arks have increased in capacity, 
and coatain ample menagcries ; and the Shems, and Hams, and 
wives have more character and individuality. We observe that 
the toy figures pursue much the same avocations as of old ; young 
gentlenen in scarlet jackets and blue pantaloons ascend fences for 
the insane purpose of plunging headlong from the summit ; open 
headed earthern gentlemen go through a daily purgation of mar- 
bles, and sharp-pointed shepherds and shepherdesses drive wooden 
merinoes into sentry-boxes. Cats, also, issae from the interior of 
boxes on wires in the same old parabolic curves. But tin soldiers 
have improved in drill and equipment. 

It may be asked, are children made happier by this luxury and 
elaboration of toys? We doubt it. The imagination of children 
is the most active of their faculties. Give a boy a stick and a 
paper cap and he will fancy himself a warrior, and revel the live- 
long day in the performance of imaginary exploits. Supply him 
with a better weapon and equipment and he will enjoy it less, be- 
cause there is less play for his imagination. The reality of his 
arms shows him the unreality of his military assumption. He 
knows that he is really no soldier—the wings of his fancy are 
broken—he soon tires of his equipment, and passes on to some- 
thing on which his fancy can build. 

But why all this talk of toys and toy-shops to grown-up peo- 
ple? Because the world is one great toy-shop, and we, “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” go through it in search of trifles to amuse 
our hours. One half the fellows who enlist in marching regi- 
ments, do it for the sake of the gilt button and the feather. The 
courtier bows, fawns and flatters for the sake of a bit of ribbon. 
The height of a Chinese aspirant’s ambition is a red button and 
a peacock’s feather. We open a box in search of some fancied 
treasure, and a Mumbo Jumbo flies in our face. We mount our 
hobby horses and fly whip and spur, but though we oscillate tre- 
mendously we never go beyond the spot from which we start: 
Laugh not at the little folks about the toy. shop windows—we are 
all like them. ; 


+ » 
+ > 


PUBLIC ARTISTS. 

Things are not what they seem, particularly in the theatrical 
world. It is said that Mr. G. V. Brooke, who is playing with such 
extraordinary success at Drury Lane, London, is now the property 
of three speculative Californian gentlemen, to whom he is under 
an engagement to peiform for eight hundred nights, which will 
run over a term of four years—and for which, exclusive of travel- 
ling and other expenses, he receives $80,000. During this en- 
gagement he visits London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Dublin, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, Havana, San Francisco, Sacramento, Rio de Janeiro, 
Valparaiso and Melbourne. We have also been informed that 
the American engagement of Mr. Anderson is effected on similar 
terms, and that Mr. Jullien is not, for the time being, his own 
property. 


Rarusk Queer.—The Society for the Encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry, in France, has offered a prize of one thousand 
franes for the best treatise on “the evils attending the universal 


Prcroriat.— When we ony that this te the best siewe- 
vob oly ip pra Chu 
cotemporaries, and deserves the public. 


ArcuiTecturs.—The numbering three 
hundred and sixteen, recently held a meeting at Brunswick. 
cathedral. 


"e Piotorial ie far superior to any work of the 


For beauty and interest 


Gleason 
kind ever published in America — Union (N. Y.) News. 


COST OF A LOCOMOTIVE. 


Oar first-class narrow guage engines, says the Ledger, weigh, 
empty, 44,000 Ibs., and are worth sixteen cents per pound. They 


hour, and will generate 265,000 cubic feet of steam per hour, of a 
pressure equal to that of the atmosphere. The heating surface is 
of the extent of the bottom of a boiler, twenty-four feet in diam- 


6560 to 11,000 lbs. per square inch under ordinary pressure. 
There is also an additional strain of about 4000 lbs. per square 
inch exerted lengthwise of the boiler to pull it apart crosswise, 
The whole pressure exerted against all the internal surfaces of 
the boiler amounts to 20,000,000 of pounds, or 10,000 tons! The 
usual distance travelled by the locomotive, being in motion but 
one-cighth of the time, is equal to once around the globe every 
year. In going sixty miles an hour, cighty-eight feet are traversed 
per second, five revolutions of the driving wheels are made, re- 
quiring strokes of the piston, and twenty intermediate periods of 
action in the valve, equal to the division of a second into forty 
parts. 

Necxraces.—In Paris, this season, necklaces, which have s@ 
long been forgotten, are revived by the jewellers, and of a novel 
design, or being made to fit the slope of the neck, and to lie flat 
all round. Stars and rosettes of colored stones encircle the throat, 
and between each, tassels of gold descend lightly, and diminish 
the stiffness of the ornament. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Roberts, of Machias, Me., to 
Miss Maria Granvin. 

By Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Donald of B. to Miss 
Catherine, daughter of Riehard Gunn. Esq., of Washington, D. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles H. Baker, of Scarboro’, Me., ‘> ete 
W. Wiley. 

By Kev. Mr. Bartol. Mr. George Henry Williams, of Roxbury, te Ellen, 
daughter of William Davi«, Jr. 

eo town, by kev. Mr. Hempstead. Mr. Stephen Merrill to Miss Caro- 
line A. Eme 

At Ghelaes, by Rev Mr. Langworthy, Mr. Constantine B. Hansfield to Miss 


At Kev. Mr. Eaton. Capt. John to Mrs. Ann Bolles. 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. I. Noyes to 
Suan H Alley. 
At Haverhill by Rev. Mr Train, Mr. Moses W. Dodge of Ipswich, to Miss 
Mary T. Boynton, of Kowley. 
At At Fixehbusg, by Rev. Mr. Jennings, Mr. William Barnes to Miss Mary M. 


At Portland Me.. by Rev. Dr. Carruthers, Mr Nathaniel L. Webber to Miss 
aria, daughter of bg Joshua Herrick , of Alfred. 
at Rantend, Me. by Rev. Mr. Fessenden, Mr. ‘Gustavus A. Hilton, of Boston, 
to Miss Celeste J. Beattie. 
a board ship William Tell, on the passage from Havre to New York, Mr. 
L. Finder to Miss Ann Maria Lebzer, boch of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In this or Miss Lucy Wellington, aged 63; Martha Ann Ward, jee 
of Thomas W. Ward; Mr. John Nazro, 75; Mirs Uhariotte M. Welch, 19 

At Charlestown, Helen M. Mathews 21 er abigail Merriam, 85. 

At Cambridg+, Sampson Tarbell. E-q., 

At West Ganieltes, at the residence of his son-in.law, Rev. J. Banvard, Dr. 
Nathaniel 3. Prev tiss 87. 

At Westboro’, Mr. Burleigh Collins, 33 

At Lynn, Mr. Albert Gove, 54; Mr. Everett E Lewis, 29. 

At S-lem, Mrs Mary Colster, 85, Capt ton 67. 

At Nowburyport, Wistal Scovell, "of Binghampton, N. Y. 

At Lowell, Mr. Francis 8. Salmon, 48. 

At Harvard, Miss Harriet Bateman. 38. 

At Brewster, Mr John B. Berry 30. 

At Wellfleet, Mrs Hannah D., wife of Dr. Thomas N. Stone. 84. 

At Worcester, Aug. 20th, Miss Sarah Jane. only daughter of the late Mr. 
Laban, and irs Jane A Maynard, aged 18 years [New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont papers please copy.) 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Kiizabeth Elkins. widow of wy late David Elkins, 64. 

At Fitzwilliam, N. H , Martha Saunders, widow of E. Saunders, 90. 

At Portlaad, Me , of consumption, William Beals, 22. 

At New York, Thomas Thomas Pictou, late editor of the New York Era, Sachem and 


American, 31 
at Jeremie, St. Domingo, William Montrose, of Massachusetts, seaman of 
barque Clara Windsor. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HOPE FOR THE BEST. 


BY ELIZABETH A. BLINN. 
Cheer up. cheer up, desponding one, 
Look on the sunny side ; 
Though thy frail bark be tossing now 
Upon a boisterous tide 
Cheer up, cheer up, though madly rave 


Cheer up, cheer up, away with grief, 
And all corroding care ; 

The sun will surely shine again, 
And make each scene more fair. 

Cheer up, cheer up, and smile at fate, 
Though cruel it may seem, 

In taking from thee friends so dear, 
And blasting each fair dream. 


Cheer up, cheer up, spend not thy time 
In vain regrets and grief; 


Remember, that “the robbed who smiles, 


Steals something from the thief.” 
Cheer up, cheer up, and trust in Him 
Who loves and cares for all ; 
The One who doeth all things well, 
And marks the sparrow’s fall. 


» 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 
No. IL. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Tue temples take time to see, but they repay all they take. 
You must be your own landlord, housekeeper, sometimes your 
own cook on the way ; must submit to perpetual delays, and wait 
humbly upon the wind ; must bend to native superstitions and be 
patient with childish fears, must lie hard at night and work hard 
by day; miugt fare monotonously enough on eggs and chickens 
this week and chickens and eggs the next, and all the while be 
infested by vermin thick as Pharaoh’s plagues, and hungry as if 
they had fasted ever since the days of Moses, and yet, there is a 
feast spread before you such as the world at large hardly suspects. 
While you are lying upon your Persian rug, battling with a cloud 
of flies, chasing some aldermanic cockroaches, or hurling 
your boot at the audacious rat who has just got his nose into your 
rice-bag, the sunniest possible sky is flooding the busy, mysteri- 
ous, ever-renowned, all-beneficent Nile with golden light. For 
two months of winter there was but one clouded day. While 
Boston friends were shivering in the howling night-wind, crouching 
over the sinking fire of a December eve, shuddering at the thought 
of what might be the suffering in some half built, unwarmed garret 
or cellar, we were basking in perpetual summer, regaled by deli- 
cious oranges from the Pasha’s palace, surfeited on finer dates 
than I ever imagined could grow, freshened by the acrid pome- 
granate and cloyed by the luscious banana, or juicy sugar-cane. 
And then, the river sweeping along with such a majestic flow 
towards the waveless Mediterranean, what a perpetual curiosity ! 
here its subsiding waters revealing the fresh green of the seed 
which had been cast almost literally ‘‘ upon the waters,” and which 
a little farther up the bank is a millet crop twelve feet high ; here 
its clay masses breaking in the sun into regular blocks precisely 
like the pillars at the Giant’s Causeway ; here half-naked natives 
shaping them into huge bricks which the straw binds firmly 
enough together to answer for their homely huts; here more 
ingenious workmen fashioning this same Nile-mud into stone jars, 
just as they did in the prophet’s days, when Egypt was known as 
“the land of pots;” here the wretched fellah (i. e. peasant), 
baling up water in a leaky basket to a little well above his head, 
which another half clad creature empties by another basket into a 
mimic canal that spreads fertility through a vast field of waving 
canes ; here, as you step ashore, a group of naked children run 
screaming away from the indigo-pans which they were keeping 
hot with a fire of wild grass or dried stalks ; here, again, females 
carrying loads of brick and mortar up a lofty scaffolding for a new 
sugar factory ; here at early morning a crowd of village maidens 
filling their huge jars from the river, having first bathed their 
hands and feet and all their face save the eyes, and showing the 
utmost dexterity as they marched along through the jolting streets 
with the great water-pot unsupported upon their heads; then, this 
stream from an unknown source, is never idle, is always at its 
tricks like a spoilt child; here leaving kennels two. miles away 
from the bank on which it once flourished ; there undermining a 
Manfaloot, and tumbling houses and walls bit by bit into its ma- 
rauding arms ; here retreating before the sand from the Lib 
Desert arid leaving a yellow waste behind; there girdling 
Memnon-statue with the greenest possible field of pulse; here 
washing the base of the Philc-obelisk, and there bathing the un- 
quarried limestone mountain ; here wafting along a strange tower 
of straw-chaff for the camels’ food at Cairo, and there giving way 
to the regular stroke of some Pasha’s boat rowed merrily along, 
sometimes to music by fourteen oarsmen. It is time that that 
little steamer came along which a western captain said he could 
ran whenever there was a heavy dew. Few travellers can spare 
the necessary time to sail up and row down a distance of seven 
hundred miles ; stupidly, timidly and lazily as the work is always 
done. It is customary, thongh very useless, I think, to draw up 
a contract for the whole trip at your consul’s office in Cairo. We 
handed to this national representative whet he pretended to 
put word for word into Arabic; but, the first time there was a 


dispute, we found we were cheated, and that the stipulation ran 
“from sunrise to sunset,” not as we had ordered, for twelve hours’ 
cruise per day. ‘The consequence was that in the middle of the 
afternoon old Abuzed swore we had reached a safe place, and he 
dared not go any farther, and there the men ceased rowing, or pull- 
ing, or took in sail; a stake was driven into the bank and we 
were moored to the shore, with a melancholy-looking native squat- 
ting on the bank as a guard. This latter gentleman was no doubt 
richly rewarded by his five cents for his valorous guardianship of 
our person and property; for, on one occasion, it was duly com- 
municated to the crafty captain that if he stopped he should “ pay 
the piper” himself, as the sun was still quite high, and our indig- 
nation too. In the morning I happened to be the only one of the 
company who was up, when the word came that the captain would 
not pay the guard, the guard would not let the rope go, and of 
course there was no chance of getting on. I never thought of 
having no coat on, and not even a switch in my hand, but made a 
dive at once at the refractory watchman, only to discover that he 
could run faster than I through the yielding sand. But we were 
off, and the principle was established that, detaining us where he 
had no business was to be at the captain’s expense, not ours. At 
last our sufferings became intolerable ; there was almost a mutiny, 
and we determined to do, what every boat does once, complain to 
the government. So, one fine morning, we marched up in our 
best dress, with the captain and our dragoman to a native court. 
Under a huge plane-tree sat a white-bearded old man, smoking 
his amber-mouthed pipe, surrounded by slave; and guards. The 
contract was produced and read aloud: his excellency decreed 
that the captain was 1.ght by our own agreement, “ signed, sealed 
and delivered ” by the chancellor of the United States, but, that 
his business was to take care of travellers, and if we wished him 

whipped it should be done at once ; if not, the next pashalick would 
give us a similar pleasure. As we looked at the well dressed, 

portly, but crest fallen Abuzed, it seemed rather too bad that he 
should be made to bite the dust before his whole crew, so we 
requested that he might be severely threatened. But, fearing that 
our newly-established authority needed confirmation, we pointed 

out the only saucy fellow in the crew, and in an instant his heels 

were in the air and severe blows fell thickly upon his bare soles. 

He marched off looking sullen enough to eat us all up; and I own 

to a little apprehension when we returned to Cairo and found he 

would receive none of the money distributed among the sailors as 

@ present, at the end of the voyage. Jt was some satisfaction, upon 

a proper representation of the matter at Washington, to know 

that the opium-eating Greek who was abusing his office to rob and 
cheat American travellers, was promptly sent back to his original 
obscurity. Our countrymen, who follow in the same track, will 

not know whom to thank, nor from how vexatious a nuisance 

they have been delivered. But the punishment of this poor sailor 

at the mere word of a foreigner, and the offer to flog our reis 

without even the shadow of justice, shows how exactly the proph- 

ecy has been fulfilled which declared that Egypt should be the 

basest of all kingdoms. 


A servile timidity seems to characterize all the common people. 
Dr. Smith, in his Book of Travels, relates one striking instance 
in which we were mutually concerned. The management of the 
voyage had been entrusted to me, and after a breakfast-table coun- 
cil, it was left to me to execute the plans of the whole party. We 
intended to sperid the day in the immeasurable Temple at Karnak, 
but a couple of well armed guides came upon us and insisted upon 
disturbing our meditations with their magpie chatter. ‘The 
Pasha would not suffer any stranger to go alone; it was very 
dangerous. There were robbers, snakes, and wild beasts. Their 
lives were responsible for ours. They should not suffer us to 
sit without them.” Talking did no good, they talked so much 
faster and in more languages than we. I remembered the brave 
American adventurer, and drew a line in the sand ; if they crossed 
that, I hardly knew what terrors were to come upon them. And 
these stout, well armed men marched like lions to the line—there 
they stopped, and we were molested no more. Once again there 
was an attempt at imposition ; but I remembered how each trav- 
eller who gives up to these rogues makes trouble for the next, and 
I brushed off the nuisance like a musquito, as a subsequent letter 
will show. 

The temples need pictures to describe them, and even then you 
fail entirely of conceiving their colossal proportions. The Crys- 
tal Palace in London, with its twenty-six miles of tables, was a 
monster, but in one of the temples of Thebes even this monster 
would hardly be seen; and a single room of that endless pile 
would accommodate several of the largest cathedrals in Europe. 
They were intended to overawe the mind by the idea of immensity, 
and they do it most effectually ; their vast height all covered with 
sacred hieroglyphics ; their unknown antiquity; their almost un- 
broken spaces ; their darkened sanctuaries, make the profoundest 
impression. Those near Cairo have probably all been destroyed 
for building purposes ; those up the river occur at intervals, say of 
forty miles, where crowded cities once stood; where armies en- 
camped, sovereigns held their courts, and the world’s destiny 
hung trembling on a monarch’s will. 

The general plan of a complete temple was this: first, where 
there was room,-a long line of sphinxes, intended to solemnize the 
mind of the worshiper as he drew near the deity ; at Karnak there 
were four such avenues; then two obelisks, carved on the four 
sides all the way up, intended for a similar purpose with our 
church spires ; tven, or within, colossal sitting figures, represent- 
ing the monarch, avd perhaps his wife; then a couple of strong, 
square, tapering tow rs, containing the priests’ rooms, intended 
for defence, and not im, robably used like the tower of Antonia in 
Jerusalem, to overawe the people: between these towers arose 
the lofty gateway of which that at Mt. Au'arn is an uncarved 


miniature—for, all the temple, except the floor,-within and with- 
out, was covered by cut and painted hieroglyphics of the nation’s 
history and the history of its gods; within this gate, called the 
propylon, came the largest court, like the court of the Gentiles 
which surrounded the temple at Jerusalem; columns eighty feet 
high, with lotus-shaped capitals, each column differing from its 
neighbor, lined this half roofed hall; then came another gateway 
opening into an every way smaller enclosure, but all carved and 
ornamented, even the ceiling of its roofed sides; then, another 
entrance to another spacious square; and finally, after more or 
less of these introductory halls, which prove how stately their re- 
ligious service must have been, and what an army of priests par- 
ticipated, you see before you two or three low, dark chambers, 
where the Most Holy place was, and where the epace is so confined 
that none but the high priests could have been permitted to enter. 

Let it not be supposed that there is any sameness amongst these 
giant shrines. Even the same building does not correspond in all 
its parts; and no two are alike in their arrangements, in the size 
or number of their courts, not even in the appearance of their in- 
most sanctuaries. Instead of confounding the mind with conflict- 
ing details, I have given, as faithfully as possible, the grand idea 
which breathes through all these wonders of ancient architecture, 
to which some conform more closely than others. But part of 
their beauty is their variety. Phile, for instance, at the end of 
our pilgrimage, is a little island entirely covered with different 
temples—the principal one overhanging the river at a most roman- 
tic point, just above the first cataract; but the other structures 
were parts of cities, and two at least that we visited were united 
with the monarch-builders’ palace. Some are fresh as if jast dis- 
interred, which is very much the case, and others have nearly 
perished. They were erected at different periods, in ruder and 
richer styles of architecture. As with the European cathedrals, 
one generation’s wealth was not sufficient to embody in stone its 
sublimest thought, but the sacred duty was entrusted to the piety 
of a succeeding generation, and by them executed often better 
than it was conceived. In some the work is not quite complete ; 
the wall is only half sculptured ; the hewn obelisk still lies at the 
quarry ready to move; the tombs themselves are often unfinished. 
The spoiler must have come unawares: destruction, either cap- 
tivity or massacre, must have interrupted their work in its midst. 
The veil seems to fall suddenly over the scene, and to give us but 
scanty glimpses within, until some Christian power shall open the 
unexplored treasures of this oldest civilization, and bring it a 
future more glorious than its past. , . 
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SHAKSPEAREAN GEMS, 

—— That strumpet—fortune. 

—— Friendship’s fall of dregs. 

— Who is’t can read a woman ? 

—— In a false quarrel there’s no true valor. 

—— What’s more miserable than discontent ? 

—— The silver livery of advised age. 

—— Melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. 

—— Let gentleness thy strong enforcement be. 

—— [Death.] The blind cave of cternal night. 

—— A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise, 

—— Though patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod. 

—— Let every eye negotiate for itself, and trust no agent. 

— Come, civil night, thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 

— Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a 
beard ! 

—— See, see, what showers arise, blown with the windy tem- 
pest of my heart. 

—— To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand. 

—— Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice. 


4 > 
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REFLECTIONS ON A TOAD. 

Poor pedants that we are, so much better read in books than in 
nature, what a shame it is that we have not been taught to inter- 
pret the wonders that are all around us! How few of our best 
scholars can tell of the stones in the rayine, the flowers in the 


meadow, the insects upon the bushes, or the birds in the trees! | 


In the little arbor where I read I have a pet tree toad, who is 
perched on a joist under the eaves, and who seems to look down 
upon me with something of the same wonder that I bestow upon 
him. Undoubtedly some learned man has spent years upon the 
study of this creature’s history and habits ; yet he is a mystery to 
me, probably, far more than Iam to him. I only know that he 
makes a strange noise, and have an idea that he lives by catching 
flies. He is content to turn his funny eye at me once in a while, 
satisfied that the great lump in the chair is not hostile, and that 
the rustling thing in his hand is not Ys, unfriendly to tree- 
toads or their trade. In one essential of the highest philosophy 
he is decidedly superior to our own e is content to fill his 
own place, and not desirous to be what God never meant him for. 
O, little tree-toad, how would the world be regenerated if thy 
unconscious instinct could urge its wisdom upon our restless 
humanity !—Rev. Samuel Osgood. 


GENTLEMANLY. 

People say he isn’t gentlemanly ; but when I see the style of 
man thet is called gentlemanly, I am very glad he is not. All the 
solemn, pompous men, who stand about like owls, and never 
speak, nor laugh, nor move as if they really had any life or feel- 
ing, are called “‘ ag aap Whenever Tabby says of a new 
man—‘ but then he is so gentlemanly !” I understand at.once. It 
is another case of the well-dressed wooden image. Good heavens ! 
do you suppose Sir Phi ip Sidney, or the Chevalier Bayard, or 
Charles Fox, were “ genticmanly”’ in this way? Confectioners 
who undertake parties might furnish scores of such gentlemen, 
with hands and feet of any required size, and warranted to do 
nothing “ungentlemanly.” For my , Lam inclined to think 
that a gentleman is something itive, not merely negative.-~ 
And if sometimes my friend, dhe Pacha, says a rousing and 


wholesome truth, it is none the less gentlemanly because it ents a 
Magazine. 


littke.— Putnam’s 


The storms around thy way ; 
Remember, that the darkest night 
| 
| 
| 
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GLEASON’S 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

. The Vermont horses took five of the seven $100 prizes at the 
late horse exhibition in Springfield, Mass. ——It is said that 
15,000 persons visited Mt. Washington, the past season, and that 
3400 went up to the summit.——A man in St. Louis, who was 
rescued from drowning, swore terribly at his preserver because he 
would not rescue his hat also. A consultation was held among 
the bystanders, as to the propriety of throwing him into the river, 
but he was at length allowed to depart. —— Popularity in politics 
is to see your name in large type posted to a fence. Somebody 
will inquire as to who you are, and when the first rain comes you 
will disappear. —— Rev. Eleazer Williams, the would-be Dauphin 
of France, has been appointed missionary to the Canghnawaga 
Indians. ——- There are two things which everybody should do— 
marry early as you can afford it, and keep your life insured. One 
keeps misery from yourself, and the other from your wife and 
children. —— It is said; McKay has been offered $300,000 for his 
ship, the ‘‘ Great Republic.”” —— In Washington, D. C., a license 
cannot be given, under the new law, without the assent of a 
majority of the housekeepers on both sides the street, on the 
square on which the restaurant or tippling-house claims its princi- 
pal front. ———- The New York Central Railroad has advised the 
millers of an advance in freight on flour to sixty-five cents per 
barrel to Albany, an increase of twenty cents over last year’s 
rates. The superior profit of the new postage system is illus- 
trated by the returns of the Chicago post-office, which show a 
receipt of $42,000—an increase of thirty per cent. over the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year.——If you want favor of a man, 
laugh at his jokes. If there be anything the whole human family 
have a weakness for, it is to pass for wits. —— Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of Amherst, seeing the glare from the burning of a neigh- 
bor’s knitting-factory, and mistaking it for his own mill in flames, 
died almost instantly from the intense excitement. —— An unsuc- 
cessful lover was asked by what means he lost his divinity. 
“Alas!” cried he, “I flattered her until she was too proud to 
speak to me!” ——JIn Lynn, a man named William Clark has 
raised, this season, two crops of strawberries from the same vines, 
in the open air.—— There is one suicide for every one hundred 
deaths in New York. —— In the month of April last, there was a 
small army of 20,000 persons in the different houses of correction, 
in England. —— The railroad between Alton and Chicago is now 
completed, and in good running order, so that we have now an 
uninterrupted railroad communication between New York and St. 
Louis, in less than fifty hours running time. —— A load of hops 
at Sheboygan, Michigan, product of three acres of land, sold for 
$1400. ——— Henry Hopkins, of Providence, died near West Kil- 
lingly, a few days since, of hydrophobia. He had been bitten by 
a dog not known to be rabid, some three months ago, and felt 
very much alarmed for a long time, though his fears, it appears, 
had subsided before he was attacked by the complaint. —— At 
Salt Lake City they have a theatre, which cost $20,000. —— The 
Artesian Well, recently completed at Montgomery, Ala., continues 
to furnish water of excellent quality, and in sufficient abundance, 
to meet an immense consumption. —— Soto, the Spanish dan- 
seuse, is engaged at the Varieties, in New Orleans. —— The rich- 
est discovery lately made in California was that at Wood’s Creek 
of $15,000 in gold, it being one half the amount stolen a few 

weeks since from Adams & Co.’s express rider. —— Quails are 
very abundant in the vicinity of Madison, Iowa, the present sea- 
son. —— The Nicaragua Company expect on the 1st of February, 
to put spring coaches on the twelve miles of land transit, for the 
conveyance of passengers. —— The Providence Museum, recently 
destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt immediately. —— Man conceives 
fortune, but woman conducts it. It is the spirit of man that says, 

“TI will be great,” but it is the sympathy of the woman that usu- 

ally makes it so.—— The blacksmiths of Manchester, N. H., 

have struck for higher wages.——- The Alta California states 
that about twelve thousand Russians are about to emigrate to the 

Sandwich Islands, under the auspices of the emperor.—— The 
cholera continues to rage on the estates in the vicinity of Carde- 
nas, Cuba; and on some of the plantations half of the slaves are 
dead. —— Divorces are nowhere so easily obtained as in Sweden. 
If a man leaves his wife for six months, they can be divorced ; 

and the same if, after trying it a while, the tempers are found to 

disagree. —— The corner stone of a Jesuit College, for the educa- 
tion of youth, was laid at Havana on the 10th ult. —— Trying to 
farm without capital, is like trying to ran a locomotive without 
fuel. Money and wood both must be consumed, if they are to 
move, the machine, or the farm, or the rail. —— The daughter of 
one of the Ohio senators, before the introduction of railroads, 
accompanied her father five hundred miles on horseback, from 
Chilicothe to Washington. 
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Micuiean Corrrer.—It is said that Mr. Wilson, Commissioner 
from Great Britain to the World’s Fair in New York, has written 
to the Michigan Agricultural Society to ascertain if they are dis- 
posed to part with the magnificent specimen of native copper now 
on exhibition at the palace, from that State. He desires to pro- 
cure it for exhibition in the mineral department of the new 
Crystal Palace at London. 

Tue Corron Cror.—According to the returns of the Treasury 
Department, the value of the portion of the cotton crop of the 
United States exported the year ending the 30th of June last, was 
$100,000,000, against $87,000,000 worth exported during the 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1852. 

Wasuincton Monvument.—The total of the contributions in 
aid of the Washington Monument, received at the Crystal Palace, 
New York, amounts to the sum of $6266 41. 


Wayside Ga Gatherings. 


Counterfeit 2’s on the Saugatuck Bank, Westport, Ct., have 
lately made their appearance in Boston. 

The net amount of money in the sub-treasuries and mints, is 
about $26,000,000, ot which nearly $8,000,000 is in the Boston 
sub-treasury. 

Ladies, be cautious! A lady in the south of France, who wore 
a cap mounted on wires, was recently struck <4 lightning, which, 
in the opinion of the doctors, was attracted by the m 

It is no joke to be a New York fireman. One company has 
been known to ex , in a single year, as much as six 
dollars, in entertaining their brethren from other cities. 

Massa, a Sicilian aythor of credit, says, that he was at Catania 

ht years afi_r the eruption of Vesuvius in 1669, and that he 
sail found the lava in many places was not cool. 


About $700 have been contributed for the erection of ~ — 

ana the memory of Knud Iverson, the Norwegian =. 
was lately drowned by his companions for refusing to 
The sum wanted, including the above, is $1000. 

The erection of a monument to Junius is among the odd ideas 
now in oa. the Atheneum, 
undertake to put ‘ re’ imagined by 
Byron, and described by no one, [peor + 

Andrew Jackson Allen, the great American costumer, and the 
friend of Forrest’s boyhood, died in New York, lately, at the age 
of sixty-five. His debut on the stage oceurred at the age of six, 
as one of the incense boys in Romeo and Juliet. 

We learn that the trustees of Lawrence Academy, at Groton, 
have appointed July 18th, 1854, as a day for a Jubilee Gathering. 
An invitation is extended to all the former teachers and scholars 
to be present. 

Chevalier Bocco Martuscelli, Charge d’Affaires from Naples, 
died at New York, on Tuesday ‘week. The deceased had resided 
in this country for the last fourteen or fifteen years, and had re- 
cently visited his native country for the benefit of bis health. 

Commodore Perry arrived in the Bay of Yeddo, on the 8th of 
July, delivered his letter from the president, and, ‘od it oft for Ho 

resents, promised to call sgain in the sp and for Hong 
en. "Phe natives were hi delighted withthe 
the first they ever saw. 


We learn from the New York Herald that a young man named 
Patrick Ryan, a clerk in the post-office in that city, being sus- 
pected of robbing the mails, was arrested a day or two since, and 
subsequently made a full confession of his guilt, and restitation to 
the amount of $4300. 

The Bangor Whig states that the lumber docks of that city are 
crowded with lumber, and surveyors aad their assistants are over- 
run with business. Fifty cents an hour is given to laborers in 
getting out the lumber on the tide. There is a great scarcity of 
vessels for removing the lumber which is ready for forwarding. 


The detention of the coal at Pittsburg, by the lack of water in 
the Ohio River, has been the cause of serious inconvenience in all 
the river towns. In St. Louis, the scarcity was so great, that sev- 
eral of the iron founderies were closed, and but few if any were 
making full time. It was feared, also, that unless a rise should 
shortly take place in the river, the gas company would be obliged 


to suspend operations. 


Foreign Items. 


The Papal Government has forbidden the exportation of wine. 


The Caspian is 306 feet lower than the Baltic, and 345 feet 


The inauguration of a statue to Sir Robert Peel has taken 
place at Manchester, England. 

The expense to the public for prin for the Houses of Par- 
liament was £54,030 

The late Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Napier’s property has 
been estimated for stamp-duty at £200,000. 

The ex-queen of the French is at Geneva, suffering from an 
attack of the pleurisy, from which, however, she was recovering 
by the last accounts. 


A telegraphic despatch from Turin reached Paris, on Wednes- 
day, giving an account of a corn riot. After the arrest of some 
of the perturbators, order was restored. 

The Trieste Zeitung, an Austrian , states 
cotton s have beaten British man 
the field, on the shores of the Black Sea. 


The Munich official journal publishes the regulations drawn up 
for the “ General Exhibition of German Industry and Trade Pro- 
ductions,” which will take place at the Bavarian capital next 
year. The king will lay the’ first stone of the building. 

The London Times, in speaking of the Turkish manifesto, says 
it is one of the strongest and most unanswerable state papers is- 
sued during the present century. The Post says that, morally, 
Russia is a y defeated, and that she will be so materially. 

Prussia and Austria both give indications, though not formally, 
es they will maintain a neutral position in case of a Turkish 

French and English therefore, consider 
that the war, being confined in the Turkish frontier, will not 
spread in Europe. 

A letter from Vienna, dated October 10th, says: ‘‘ All the re- 
cent intelligence from the East confirms me in the belief, that the 
enthusiasm of the Turks is constantly increasing. They believe 
that Islam is in danger, and are determined at all hazards to 
stand by the flag of the Prophet.” 

A letter from Bucharest, which has been received in Paris, 
states that the weather there is very dry and fine, and that there 
is nothing to prevent the crossing of the Danube by the troops of 
Omar Pasha. ing to, this letter, the Russians are not in 
sufficient force to resist the Turks, if they should advance at once. 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Times is now being 
tried for high treason against the government of Austria. He 
has long been a resident of Vienna, and, in consequence of mar- 
rying a Catholic wife, took the necessary steps to become a natu- 
ralized citizen. Like others similarly anal, the Times corres- 
pondent has reflected, somewhat severely upon the acts of the 
government. 

The extensive coal-field called “La Terrible,” and situated at 
Belmez, near Cordova, in Spain, has been recently purchased by 
an English capitalist for £40,000 sterling. It is near the vellway 
from Seville to Cordova. The coal is said to be of the first qual- 
ity, and to answer admirably for the manufacture of 
gas. The seam now in weil is forty yards thick, and oa within 
sixty feet of the surface, 


states that American 
completely out of 


Sands of Gold. 


. Humor is wit and love.— Thackeray. 

Nature ee be surprised in undress. Beauty breaks in 
everywhere. —R. W. Emerson. 

The soul, by an instinct stronger than reason, ever asso- 
ciates beauty with trath.—H. T. Tuckerman. 

Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor weep without 
woe, ‘and blush without a crime.— Horace Smith. 

O, beware of jealousy; it is the green-eyed monster, 
which doth mock the snes it feeds on.— Shakspeare. 

Let us not love those things much which we are not sure 
to live long to love, nor to have long if we should.—Fuller. 


Iam a man of . God knows how I love peace. 
But I hope I shall never be such a coward as to mistake oppres- 

sion for peace.— Kossuth. 

. When I look upon the tombs of the t, every emotion 
of | envy dies within me ; when I read the eplaphs of the beauti- 
ful, every inordinate desire goes out.— Addison. 

There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water ; there is 
a silence in it that suspends the foot ; and the folded arms and the 
dejected head are the images it reflects.— Landor. 


_A genius and great abilities are often wanting, sometimes, 
only opportunities. me deserve praise for what they have 
done, and others for what they would have done.— Bruyere. 

The truly great consider first, how they ma n the 
robation of Goa; and secondly, that of 
aving done this they would t en ay conciliate the good 

opinion of their fellow-men — 


Joker’ 3 Budget. 


Mock Turtle. —Calling a husband “my dear’ in public, and 
“ you brute ” in private. 

The man who took the responsibility is requested to return the 
same forthwith, or suffer the consequences. 

Derivation of Buss.—Buss—to kiss. Rebuss—to kiss again. 
Blunderbuss—two girls kissing each other. Omnibus—to kiss all 
the girls in the room. 


“ It is very curious,” said an old gentleman a few days since to 
his friend, “that a watch should be perfectly dry when it has a 
running spring inside.” 

“ As big as a piece het Chalk.’’—The piece of chalk that fell from 
Dover Cliffs, in England, was fifty feet long, forty feet wide, and 
sixty feet deep, and i estimated to weigh two thousand tons. 


A judge, out West, has decided that “kissing a body ” while 
“ coming through the rye” is legal. This has an important and 
interesting bearing on the rye culture, and on the happiness of 
mankind in general. 


An urchin, not quite three years old, said to his sister, while 
munching a piece of gingerbread, “ Siss, take half up dis cak to 
keep to afternoon, when I get cross!” This is nearly as good as 
the story of the child who bellowed from the top of the stairs, 
“Ma, ‘eek wont pacify me !” 


Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was one day talking to Gar- 
rick in a fine, sentimental manner, in praise of conjugal love and 
fidelity. ‘The husband,” observed Sterne, “who behaves un- 
peor! to his wife, deserves to have his house burned over his 

” David replied : “TI hope you are insured then.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IIL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the Picrorta, Daawixe Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with giit edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Uunprep Pages Racn, and each 
Volume containing nearly Taousanp Exe@Ravincs of Men, Manners. aud 
current Events all over the world; of Seenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instrue- 
tive subjects; with ItLtcmixep Tirts-Paces AND INDExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of che times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference aud present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter ard lilustrations 

For eale at the Pub.ication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, #; 00, and tour volumes £900 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to te literature. wit and humor ant pesto gums, and origi- 
nal tales, woven expressly for the paper. 4 politics, and on al Nh sectarian 
peer y body is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 

A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


present of intelligence. ‘© advertisements are 
to tho entiow sheesh, which ts of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the al reader. Anw 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is — 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 


OBIGINAL PAPBR, 


the ent circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gusason’s PIcTORIAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frag or ove copy of PicroriaL 
$4 00 per ‘annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The Fiaa cam be obtained at any ofthe mesoepaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or anp Sragers, Boston, Mass 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. a 


OMAR PASHA, THE TURKISH GENERAL. 

Omar Pasha, who commands the Turkish 
army of the Danube, now so prominently before 
the public, in the Russian and Turkish ques- 
tion, and of whom we herewith give 2 capizal 


likeness, is an Austrian subject, and a native of ~~ 


ia. He was born in (801, at Vaski, a 
village situated in the cirele of Ogulini, thirteen 
from Fiume. His family name is Lat- 
tas. His father was lieutenant-administrator of 
the circle; his uncle was.a:priest of the United 
Greek Church. Admittted, when very young, 
into the S:hool of Mathematics of Thurm, near 
Carlstadt, in “Transylvania, having com- 
his studies with’ distinction, the 
entered the corps of the Ponts-et-Chaus- 
sees, which, in Anttria, is organized on a mili- 
tary footing. In 1830, ia consequence of a mis- 
-understanding with. his ‘superiors, he left for 
. Turkey, and embraced Islamism. Kbosrew 
Pasha, who was then Sereskier, took hit under 
his protection, procured him admission'into the 
_Teguler army, and attached bim to his persorial 
staff. He then gave him bis ward in marriage, 
who was one of the richest heiresses- if 


-stemtihople, anda daaghter of one of the Jani 


-warics,. head he had caused to be cat otf 
in 1827, when that corps revolted against Sul- 
tan Mahmoud. In 9833, Lattas, who hail taken 
the name of Omar, was cliief of battalion, and 
was inted aide de-camp, and interpreter to 
General Chrzanowski, who -had. charge of the 
instruction of the Ottoman troops encamped 
near Constantinople. Omar was thenceforward 
actively employed in the re-org :nization of the 
Tarkish army, and, still protected by Khosrew 
Pasha, obtained successively important missions 
and commani in the army. The troubles of 
Syria, and the Albanian insurrection of 1846, 
gave him occasion to distinguish himself, and 
attracted to him the attention of the Sultan. 
He was sent to the Kurdistan, and succeeded in 


obtaining the submission@f that province, which | 


was nearly independent of the Porte. Named 
‘in 1848 to the command of the army, sent to the 
‘Danubian provinces, he made the authority of 
the Sultan respected, while at the same time he 
respected the susceptibilities and privileges of 
|these provinces, placed, as they were, under the 
double protection of Russiaend Turkey. The 
_year 1851 was the most brijliant period of the 
military career of Omar Pasha. Named Com- 
mander-in chief of Bosnia, the principal chiefs 
of which had refused to recognize Tanzimat— 
that is, the new organization of his empire—he 
‘combated successfully, though with an inferior 
‘fcree, the Beys of that country. At last he was 
sent to Montenegro, where he found himself for 
the first time commanding an army of 30,000 
men. The intervention of Austria, as is known, 


put a term to that expedition before decisive operations could be 
commenced. At the present date, Omar Pasha is at Schumla, at 
the head of nearly 100,000 men. He is described as. displaying 
great activity in its organization, and is occupied with fortifying 
the country, which may become the theatre of war. Omar Pasha ‘}ieia. He 
is about fifty-two years of age, below the middle height, but with | the principal refugees, and on his arrival at Constantinople, he 
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OMAR PASHA, GENERAL OF THE TURKISH ARMY. 


a martial ‘expression of countenance. He speaks with the same 
facility the Servian, the Italian, and the German tongues. Aficr | ing 
the insurrection of Hun , he undertook the defence of the refu-- 
gees, whose extradition had been yay gabe J Austria and Rus- 

ed to Schumla, where he made acquaintance with 


— 


UNITED STATES NAVAL, HOSPITAL, AT CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


interfered zealously with the Sultan in their fa- 
vor. He took several of thém with him to Bos- 
nia and Monte..ogro, and confided to them im- 
portant posts. Some of them have distinguished 


__themselves'greatly, and have remained in the 


service of Turkey. ‘The writer of a work, re- 
cently published, entitled ‘The Frontier Lands 
of the Bhristian and the Turk,” gives some ex- 


; ‘tremely interesting particulars of Omar Pasha’s 


bee in Bosnia, which redound highly to 

the ereditof the latter in his official capacity. 

Throughoat the his military achieve- 

ments*were of the most brilliast kind; but we 

fer quoting, a few instances illustrative of the 

ine sense of justice and clemchey with which 

- he tréated those whom the fate of atms had sub- 

jected to-his;will. After: the taking of Jaitza, 
deputations of submission, penying for 

- gnd promising obedience, arrived two 


districts-of Bania Luke and Kiiptsh ; ahd-Omar 


Pasha exctciséd- ne’ vindictive feélings towards 
them, or.the inhebitants of Jaitza;all ‘those who 
submit d ta, the Sultan’s authority being at 
_ once forgiven. At Jaitza, the rehela bed forced 
the Christians of the surronnding villages, a» 


‘well as of the town, to bring they 
propa 
and other mo property—into 5 
gad, when. they evacuated it earried all 


this away with them. Most of the women and 
children had been removed from the town to 
the more distant villages for safety; and they 
now.returned, half-starved, to their rifled 
where they found no means of subsistence. 
Omar Pasha distributed among . them..30,000 
okas of Indian corn, and 50,000 piastres in 
money. When: this sum was exhausted, he 
gave them 100,000 piastres more ; and an equal 
amount was subsequently divided the 
Christians of Bania Luka, then similarly situ- 
ated. In both these cases, lists of their losses 
were taken, and Omar Pasha made the rebels 
refund them, by indemnity from all 
those chiefs w signed manifestoes and 
proclamations calling on the Sipahis to take up 
arms. There is little doubt, in short, that Omar 
Pasha is-a brave and gallant soldier, fally com- 

tent to command advance guard of the 

ultan’s soldiers. 

U. 8. NAVAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 

We present below, an accurate ing of 
this establishment drawn by one ofonr artists 
on the spot. The Naval Hospital is situated in 
Chelsea, on a beantifal elevation of land. front- 
ing cn the bay, and the picturesqite tslands that 
dot it here and there. ‘The enclosureof ground 
belonging to the establishment contains some 
fifty acres of land, purchased by the agents of 
the government at a time when land was very 


in this locality. The view which we give is one . 
building as fronting the southeast, though the proper front 

of the establishment is presented towards the southwest. The 
same officers preside over this institution as over the Marine Hos- 
pital, of Chelsea, devoted to the mercantile interest of the com- 


merce of the country. 
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